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EXPLANATION of the FRONTISPIECE. 


The rock reprefents the fummit of Mount Parnaffus, from which Pes 
gafus is feen taking flight. —At the bottom is Genius exhibiting two cha- 
raéters in a téte-A-1éte to Ridicule, and Satire expofing the head of Folly, 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our next we fhall give an Account of the Tragedy of Eudora, which 
was the only Dramatic Novelty of January, and was acted too late in the 
Month to be noticed. 


We fhall alfo conclude the Debates of the laft Seffion of Parliament, 
and commence thofe of the prefent, 


The Biographical Sketch is intended for Infertion. 


Law Dialogues, and Continyation of the Ejay on Criminal Law, are 
come to Hand. 


The Review of Books, has been #avoidably poftponed till February. 


We are thankful to our Correfponderit at Calcutta, for his Poetry.—To 
Jerne’s Sow, we are equally obliged. 


Philo.—Conoli.— Amanuenfis. — Polycarp.—Barctti.—Stephano—and fevee 
ra} anonymous Effays and Poetical Pieces, are under Confideration, 
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T is a flattering Circumftance to the Editors of this 
Magazine that, for twenty-two Years, it has flourifhed 
without Impeachment of Charaéter. That fuch extra- 
ordinary Succefs and Reputation fhould be Caufes of 
Rivalfhip.and Emulation, was naturally to be expected ; 
but though many Efforts have been made by fervile Imi- 
tators, and interefted Individuals, to raife their Fame and 
Profit on its Foundation, all their Attempts have termi- 
nated in Difappointment and Defeat, and the Town 
and Country MAGAZINE continues its Pre-eminence of 
Character. ; 

A Knowledge of Reticion fhould be undoubtedly the 
firft Objeé& of the human Mind. Of this great Truth we 
have never loft Sight, and our Theological Diiquifitions, 
we are convinced, from the innumerable Communications 
of Praife we have received, are univerfally read, and uni- 
verfally admired. Mr. Wise, who henours us with his 
Literary Favours on fuch Subjects, it muft be allowed 
writes with the moderate Temper, yet fteady Zeal, of a 
true Chriflian; he elucidates by fair Inveftigation, he 
illuftrates by undeniable Truths. 

Moratity is fo nearly conneé&ted with Religicn, it is 
almoft impoffible to feparate them; but, we may, per- 
haps, venture to affert, that Men may be Moral, without 
being Chriftians. On the Pelew Iflands, lately difcovered, 
the Inhabitants, though Pagans, were found pofleffing 
all the focial Virtues of‘Humanity, of courfe fully capa- 
ble of receiving the holy Lights of the Gofpel, whenever 
their intellectual Powers are applied to by proper Mif- 
fionaries. To purify the Minds of our Fellow-Subjects, 
to enable them to repel the Approaches of Vice, and to 
embrace \ irtue, has been, and fhall continue our conftant 
Study. In doing this we have imitated the ancient 
Egyptians, awife People, who conftantly tried their great 
Men after Death, and decreed their Memories to Intamy 
B 2 or 
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or Refpeét, according to their Deferts while alive. We 
have recorded, and we fhall continue to record every 
Charaéter that claims the public Attention . and, like the 
Magiftrates of the once learned Egyptians, 1t 1s our De- 
termination to defcribe them, and to record them accord- 
ing to their Merits. 

“As it isa Maxim in the Jurifprudence of this Country, 
that Ignorance of the Laws fhall never be admitted as an 


excufe for the Tranfgreffion of them, we have refolved, as . 


far as in our Power, to diffeminate through the Land a 
Knowledge of the Rights and Privileges of the People, 
and of the Laws by which they are ruled; and we are 
happy to find that the Courfe of Dialogues on the Law 
of England, which commenced with. the Magazine of 
December laft, has been highly approved. In one Aca- 
demy of high Eftimation the Matters have refolved to 
make the Study of thefe Dialogues a Part of their School 
Education ; and the Example, no doubt, will be followed. 
To be ignorant of the Rules of civil Conduct, muft prove 
a Scandal to any Individual claiming the Character of 
Gentleman ; and furely it will be allowed that the Seeds 
of Liberty cannot be fown too early in the Bofom of an 
Englith Subject. 

To the various Correfpondents who have favoured us 
with Lucubrations, we have now to return our Thanks ; 
and, among others, the unlettered Genius of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Reid deferves peculiar Attention. Indeed his Ex- 
ertions to improve the Manners of the Times, entitle him 
to the Thanks of all Mankind. 

We have to complain of a Lady who has occafionally 
honoured us with Tranflations—but as we have received 
a Promife of future Affiftance from her Pen, we ‘hall reft 
in i of a friendly Performance, 

And now we have only to add, that nothing fhall be 
wanting on our Parts to enfure a Continuance of that very 


honourable Diftinétion, which we have fo long experi- 
enced from the Public, 
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The Poviticar STATE of Europe, 
Jor Fanuary 1790. 
A Retrofpect of the Jaft year affords 
ample mutter for the hiftorian’s ani- 
madverfion. -—It is not, however, in our 
power, limited as we are to a few pages, 
either to inveftigate or to detail at length, 
but merely to record facts with a few 
very concife obfervations. 

The parliamentary proceedings which 
took place in confequence of his majef- 
ty’s illnefs, have been fully inveftigated, 
not only in the fenate, but by innumer- 
able writers, the prefs having teemed 
with publications; we fhall therefore, 
only obferve, that the parliament of 
Great Britain had refolved to appoint 
the prince of Wales fole regent, with 
limited authorities ; and that the parlia- 
ment of Ireland voted his royal highnefs 
fole regent of that kingdom, with a tull 
inveftiture of all the regal dignities, au- 
thorities, and prerogatives. On this occa- 
fion the Irith legiflature deputed dele- 
gates to wait upon the prince, ‘who did 
not, however, arrive in London till his 
majefly’s illnefs had abated, and his phy- 





membered, and a future day may prove 
the truth of the obfervation, the Irith 
gained the great end they had in view, 
of eftablifhing a precedent of independ- 
ence, of fhewing that the difpofal of the 
crown of Ireland in cafe of a vacancy, 
is folely in the people of Ireland, and 
that the fovereignty of that kingdom is 
not infeparably annexed to the fove- 
reignty of Great Britain. 

Till the king’s recovery was perfect, 
little bufinels was tranfaéted in the Bri- 
tith parliament. The death of Mr. 
Cornwall having left the fpeaker’s chair 
open, a warm conteft took place for a 
fucceflor, when Mr, Addington, a very 
young man, and a very young member, 
was elected by the influence of the mi- 
nifters, in oppofition to fir Grey Cowper, 
a gentleman of known experience in pare 
liamentary proceedings. | 

In June the budget was opened, and 
the fhop-tax having been previoufly re- 
pealed, on the motion of Mr. Fox, the 
minifter, in a true f{pirit of retaliationy 
punithed the petitioners againft that tax, 
by fubftituting others of the moft grie- 


ficians had reported ftrong fymptoms of | vous kind. That on newlpapers was 


convalefcence. 


Let ity however, be ree the leaft objectionable of thefe, even 


though 















































6 Review of Europe. 


though it operates materially in reftrain- 
img he anne of the prefs, by leflening 
the circulation of public imformation; 
but the excife on tobacco ftrikes at every 
fpecies of liberty, more particularly at the 

otection of dwelling-houfes, and trial 

y jury; and as it was brought forward 
at atime, when moit of the members 


that its repeal will take place carly in 


the prefent feffions. ; 
The opening of the Eaft India budget 


fucceeded that for the home department. 
Children of the fame parent, they were 





exactly fimilar in features. It was pro- 
duced to the houfe by. Mr. Dundas, | 
who, after a tedious and laboured argu-| 
ment to prove that the India company | 
was in a moft profperous fituation, from | 
thence deduced an inverfe mode of rea- | 
foning, and concluded with fhewin g the 
propriety of their borrowing a confider- | 
able quantity of money under the name | 
of flock. 

In Auguft the excife bill was brought | 
up to the houfe of lords, where it re- | 
ceived a ftrong oppofition from every | 
man of fenie. The chancellor was point- | 
ed and fevere on its conftitution. He! 
thought no pecuniary advantage to the 
flate by increafed revenue a recompence 
to the people for the innovation of ac- 
tual rights, yet in a very few days, it was 
returned to the commons exactly in the 
inexplicable flate it left them, and in 
that ftate it received the royal affent. 

At the fame time, the Eaft India| 
loan-bill having undergone an amend- | 
ment in the houfe of lords, was returned 


ee — 


peared rather extraordinary to the 
people at large, who had freth in their 
memories, the great caution of the mi- 
nifter, in reftraining the prince of Wales 
in cafe of a regency, from creating new 
dignities. 

In Ireland new titles were alfo cons 
ferred on thofe who had oppofcd the 


were in the country, it is to be hoped | ctaim of the prince of Wales to the re- 


gency, and at the fame time the Whig- 
club was eftablifhed at Dublin. The 
premier peer, his grace of. Leinfter, ap- 
pearing as prefident, and the honourable 
Thomas Conolly, one of the richeft 
commoners in the kingdom, acting as 
fecretary. ‘This illuftrious body foon 
after publifhed relolutions, which ap- 
proved of the cenfure that had been 
enter“) on the Journals of their parlia- 
ment, againft the proceeding of the 
viceroy, and openly declared that the 


crown of Ireland was fole and inde- 


pendent. About the middle of October 


| the earl of Weftmoreland was appointed 


lord lieutenant of Ireland, the office 


having been previoufly refufed by feveral, 

on account of the reftrictions laid on it 

by the minifter, which amounted to al- 
\ ) 


moft a total deprivation of patronage 
and appointments as well as a prohibition 
of difmiffing from office any perfon ap- 
pointed by the predeceffor. 

We come now to review the events 
of Europe, and fhall commence with 
France, who flands moft confpicuous 


in the prefent perturbed fituation of 


continental affairs. 
aM 


Among the firft recorded acts of the 





to the commons for their approbation. 


up, at leaft in refpect to that particular 
bill, one of their moft valuable and éffen- 
tial privileges, the exclufive control in 
all national moncy matters. But let it 
be again obferved, that while thefe bills 
yafled, the members who attended the 
Coufe of commons were mofily the 
place-men and penfioners under the 
crown. 

His majefty’s going 
piealure to Weyr 


on the rith of Augult was prorogued 


by commiffion, and the month endcd | 
with along lift of new pcerages, and | 


the 
tricads in the houte of lords. 
6 


additional dignitics to 





| 
| 7 ad . ad 
| linefs could well come to any iflue, the 


year, was the French king's requifition 


| to the States-General, to re-imburfe 
This bill, though clearly within the clafs | 
of moncey-bills, was received thus alter- | 
ed by the commons, who thereby gave | 


the inm of money, he lent them, for 
the purpofe of accommodating matters 
with the emperor, when he threatened 
them with an invafion. Before this bu- 
internal affairs of France affumed a very 
lerious afpect, and it became evident 


| that fhe muft either adopt a new con- 


ftitution, or be deemed to perpetual 
flavery. The popular leaders, how- 


j oar . 

ever, were but flow in thelr meafures 
| fur eflablifhing freedom ; but, after the 
ona party of } death of the Dauphin, who died under 
cuth, the parliament | 


a painful illnefs on the 4th of June, 
their endezvours amended, and the 
profpect of freedom increafed. 

The epoch of French liberty is not, 


minifter’s | however, to be fixed at an earlier date 
hs ' } «1, Pere , r + 
ibis ap-| than July, when difputes between the 


king 
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king and the national affembly having 
arifen’ to a confiderable height, the 
king’s brother, count Artois, in order 
to terminate them, rafhly and inhu- 
manly order the foldiers to fire on the 
people. His orders were, however, 
difobeyed, and the prince had the mor- 
tification to fee the military ground 
their arms, join the people, mix with 
them, and embrace them as friends 
and fellow-fubjects. 

On the defertion of the troops it may 
be faid tyranny, whom they had 
long fupported, fled from France; and 
the people were left at lilerty to act by 
their reprefentatives, the national aflem- 
bly, for the good of their country. The 
great danger'then was, the ufe or abule 


that might be made of liberty, fo in- | 
them. | 


ftantaneoufly devolved upon 
Some violences and outrages were com- 
mitted, but the accounts publifhed in 
London were greatly exaggerated, and in 
the courle of a month the paroxy{m was 
over. 

Patriotifm having pervaded all ranks 
and fexes, the women were refolved to 
give proofs of the love they bore their 
native land. In September, eleven la- 
dies in Paris offered thetr jewels and 
trinkets at the fhrine of liberty: faying, 


as they prefented them to the nationa! | 


affembly, ‘‘ Thus mueh we can do, we 
do it chearfully, and wilh we could do 
much more for the fafety of our coun- 
try.” ‘Thus they fet a noble example 


equal zeal and difintereftednefs. 

Ihe national affembly becoming lan- 
guid in their deliberations, were foon 
roufed by a very extraordinary ftimy- 
lus. A body of women, aflembled to 
the number of ten thoufand, and after 
entering into a formal and {fpirited 
treaty with their fovereign, they per- 
fevered till they actually aflifted in con- 
veying the king, queen,,and royal fa- 
mily, from Verfailles to Paris, making 
part of this very extraordinary cavalcade. 

About the fame time the duke of 
Orleans arrived in London, after ex- 
periencing fome interruption from the 
women of Boulogne, following the ex- 
ample of the Paritian females. But 
the motives of this vifit have not tranf- 

ired. 

Notwithftanding feveral interrup- 
tions from the parliaments of Rouen, 


. Metz, and Rennes, the laft of which 
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has been more perfevering, and alfo 
from the ftates of Cambray, the na- 
tional affembly proceeded with vigour g 
and they have at laft completed the ftruc- 
ture of their internal adminiftation, or 
form of government ; fo that it only 
now remains to be feen how the com- 
ponent parts will meet and co-operate 
with each other. 

From France we turn our obferva- 
tions to Brabant—and here the mind’s 
eye beholds a fcene of wonder! the 
flame of difcontents that had lain fmo- 
thered for years, broke out againft the 
emperor; and after a few fevere con- 
tefts, the principal cities declared for 
independence, and fhook off the Auftrian 
yoke; tll the whole country, deno- 
minated the Aullirian Netherlands, was 
totally rent from the imperial govern- 
ment, and formed a ftate of its own, 
recurring to the ancient principles of its 
priftine cenftitution, under the direction 


| of a fellow-fubject, iffuing his inflruc- 


tions by authority of the humble title of 
‘¢ Agent-general, or plenipotentiary of 
the people of Brabant.” 

In the bifhoprick of Liege, a revolu- 
tion has alfo been brought about, and 
with fearce any bloodfhed. In one day, 
towards the latter end of Auguft, the 
prince billhop, alter making every con- 
ceflion demanded by his people, fied 
precipitately from his dominions, and 
found means to draw both the temporal 


| and {piritual {word againft his people, 
for thoufands who followed them with | 


by interefling the unperial chamber to 
iffue a hafty decree againft his people, 
impowering three ftates of the empire 
to reftore Liege to its former fituation. 
Until it be feen and known what thefe 
ftates will jointly do, the revolution 
cannot be confidered complete; and 
when it is it may be worfe for the peo- 
ple, the king of Pruffia having got pol- 
feffion of the city. 
{To be concluded in our next. | 





Thoughts on the Duration of the prejent 
Gommercial Syfiem. 


k URGOPE was formerly intent on war 

* and conqueflt, fhe is now merely com- 
mercial. From the difcovering of the New 
World has this fyilem refulted. ‘I hete 
powers thet are leaft acapted by their 
firuation to commerce, neverthelefs, 
fixive to have a fhare in it; and thote 
advan- 
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zivantages being. more during will 
ever become lefs and leds to the mari- 
time and trading nations. 

America, the flave of Europe, la- 
vithes her treafures upon the latter. The 
luxury of Europe is fed with the blood of 
the miferable Africans, Two quarters of 
the world are perpetually labouring for 
the folace and enjoyment of a third. Can 
fuch a flate fubfift always? I cannot 
perfuade myfelf to believe it. Com- 
merce mult, at length, annihilate it- 
felf. —It muft perifh by its own excels. 

The culture of colonies is founded 
on principles of flavery. Jt is by the 
low-priced labour of negroes that the 
value of fugar, of indigo, and of coffee, 
is kept at fuch an average as to pay for 
the expences of navigation, and pro- 
duce a confiderable’ gain to the pro- 
prictors. But the foil of Africa is not 
imexhauflible of negroes as the ocean is of 
cod and herrings. The defperation that 
attends Mavery, the cruelty of matters, 


andfexceflive fatigue, deftroy millions | 


ef negroes. Africa, at length will be 
incapable of fupplying the requifite 
umber; already we find it more diffi- 
cule than heretofore to procure them, 
and are obliged to go much farther back 
ito the country. 

The negroes propagate with much 
difficulty in the colomes, the multiplied 
importation of them ought to have 
peopled the iflands with a prodigious 
number of Africans, but the unfortu- 
mae race has almoft wholly difap- 
peared. 

In proportion as the negroes are 
dearer by the increafing fcarcity of the 
race in Africa, will culture be lefs ad- 
vantageous. When their price becomes 
exceflive, or when Africa can furnith 
them no longer, we mult then employ 
white men. <A confiderable falary will 
be the return of their labour, and the 
profit of the colonift will become finall, 
becaufe he will not be able to raife the 
price of his commodities in proportion, 
en account of the inability of the 
mother-country to purchale them at an 
advanced rate. Commerce then wil! 
fanguith, and will be no longer lucrative. 

It cannot be denied that a country is 
exhaufled by frequent emigrations ; 
what has been laid down is therefore 
meonteflible, but that is not the only 
caufe of the diminution of commerce. 

da the great variety.of foils in Ame- 


rica, there is no doubt but fome are 
adapted to. all European productions, 
Vines have been cultivated at Peru, 
the Spaniards having permitted it to ree 
medy the exceflive depopulation of their 
colonies, caufed by the ufe of {pirituous 
liquors made of fugar. 

When produdtions of the mothers 
country are tranfplanted into America, 
it appears evident that*commerce will 
fail. ‘The iflands will fuffer on exchange 
with that continent, which will infen- 
fibly become more populous, and that 
privileged yo of the world, that is 
poffefled of metals, and other valuable 
commodities not to be found in Europe, 
will have no further connexion with 
her, as foon as its wants*can be fup- 
plied without her. 

The principle that brought about the 
feparation of the Englifh colonies is 
effential to all other countries in Ame- 
rica. It is their prefent weaknefs alone 
that keeps them in fubjection to their 
mother-eountry. 

Domitian rooted up all vines in Gaul, 
left they fhould attract the Barbarians. 
They are now the riches of that coun- 
try, and may become thofe of the co- 
lonies: fuch a revolution is in the order 
of things; and a time will come, when 
they will revert to their original ele- 
ment. After the illufion of a few ages, 
it will be found, that the only Jafling 
powers of empires, confifts in culture, 
and a numerous population. 











A CURIOSITY. 


AMONG the natural and artificial cu- 

riofities in the Royal Mufeum at Co- 
penhagen, one of the moft remarkable 
1s a petrified child. ‘The hiftory where- 


| of has been given by Bartholine Licetu, 
' and other authors. 
; out of the mother’s belly as Sens, in 
| Champagne, in the year 1582, after 


This child was cut 


having laid there between twenty and 
thirty years; and that it is a human fee- 
tus, and not artificial, is evident beyond 
all difpute. Its head, fhoulders, and 
belly, are of a whitifh colour, and very 
much refemble alabafler; the back and 
loins are fomewhat brown and harder ; 
but from the hips downwards, it is of a 
red colour, and as hard as perfeét ftoney 
exactly refembling the hard fort of ftones 
generated in the bladder. The mother 
at firft carried it to Paris, where it was 
fold to a jeweller of Venice. 
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Hisrortes of the TYete-a-Téte 
annexed; or, Memoirs of The 
Roya Sattor aad Potty 
Fincu. (No. 2, 3.) 


E is the beft man who fins the 
leatt, and therefore in forming 
an eltimate of charaéter, the fitu- 
ation of the perfon, and all thofe 
circumftunces which fuch a fituation 
produce, fhould be carefully exa- 
mined. He who has neither tempt- 
atign nor conficution to ftimulate 
his paflions, can lay no greater claim 
to the reputation of virtue than he 
who is rettrained within the wills of 
a prifon, or he who ‘lives reclufe on 
an uninhabited Mland.—The man or 
woman who refides in London, and 
preterves a moral and chafte con- 
duct, has in reality more merit than 
the hermit or nun who are fecluded 
from the world, The chaflity of 
the former may be faid to pafe the 
fiery ordeal cf vice unfcorched, but 
again{t the latter it is neither fevere 
nor unjuft co raife the impuration of 
their being pure trom zecefity, more 
than from choice. 
The young hero of this Memoir, 
as well as his brothers, are to be 
confidered as men ftruggling aguinft 


temptation, pofleiling every means of | 


indulging appetite: in them mode- 
ration is virtue, and to their honour 
it may be juftly recorded that their 
ainours have never imbirtered do- 
meftic happinefs. No man could 
ever charye to their account the fe- 
dudtion of a daughter, or the dif- 
loyalty of awifes; or fay, that in the 
indulgence of their patlions they ever 
acted with treachery or ingratitude, 

The Royal Sailor has as yet fur- 
nifhed very few anccdotes for the 
Cytherean hiftory, ‘That of an 
amour with a black girl was a grofs 
falfehood, fabricated in the head of 
an irreverend divine, whofe brain, 
barren of every thing good, is con- 
tinually engendering evil, and daily 
diffeminates falfh.ods through the 
JAN. 17906 - 


Hiftories of the Téte-d-Téte. 
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medium of a public print remark. 
able for folly, defathatton, and igno- 
rance. To the invention of this 
unfanctified parfon and the conduétor 
of the paper, an unfoldierly captain, 
the Royal Sailor, is obliged for the 
wanton calumny with which he, as 
well as his brothers and uncles, have 
been afperfed ; but the exemplary 
punifhment under which another of 
their defamers is now fuffering, will 
probably deter them from the future 
purfuit of their malignant intention ; 
of, if they perfevere, the public will 
enjoy the fatisfaction of feeing them 
in a fimilar fituation. 

The Royal Sailor very early in 
life determ'ned by voluntary choice 
on nautical ftudies. With chearful- 
nefs and intrepidity he left the foft 
indulgencies and luxuries of a court 
to purfue the rough duties and hard 
fare of a fhip; and his conduét has 
been fuch in the various ftations he 
has filled, as muft ultimately entitle 
him to the firft fituation in the 
Navye 

His laft return from fea afforded 
him an opportunity of proving his 
loyalty, his filial and fraternal affec- 
tions.  -It was at an inftant of time, 
when grief and awful horror op- 
prefled the minds of the people.— 
The fituation of the fovereign was 
truly melancholy, and thofé who 
aflumed the title of his friends, had 
feized upon that moment as favour- 
able to coerce the prerogatives of the 
crown, and to transfer the influence 
of royalty to female hands, which 
they could guides and thereby de- 
prive the heir apparent of that au- 
thority and weight in the ftate to 
which nature and policy gave ample 


proof he had claims paramount to 


any other man in the kingdom. 

On this occfion the Royal Sailor 
joined his influence with thofe who 
would have injured the hereditary 
rights of the houfe of Brunfwick, a 
proof that his heart aud his head 





were equally found. 
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50 , A Charatier. 


The Téte-d-Téte between this 
young gentleman and little Finch 
does not promife any long continu- 
ance, the lady being deficient in 
almoft every quality neceflary to 
forma permanent connection. Youth, 
vivacity, and.a tolerable fhare of 
beauty, with apparent health, form 
her perfonal accompliflments ; but 
her mind is weak, and uncultivated. 
Sprung from the Lord knows who, 
and born the Lord knows where, 

r Polly has never experienced 
either the foftering protection of 
friends, nor the tender affection of 
parents. Even in her infant days fhe 
was a ftidt itinerant, and fearcely 
had the fymptoms of ripenefs ap- 
peared, when the prying eye of a pro- 
curefs fixed on her as a proper fub- 
ject for the imporent paflions of an 
old debauchee. For this purpofe fhe 
was drefied out, and brought home 
to the infamous manfion of the bel- 
dame, where our hero firlt faw her, 
and being pleafed with her appear- 
auee, removed her from a f{cene of 
tndiferiminate proitiution to a pri- 
vate lodging. 





A CHARACTER. 
ALTOMIR A is a tall virgin of forty- 


two, of a lank and pale vifage, and 
with a neck as loug and meagre as that 
ot Cicero, whom fhe alfo re feimbles, not 


imdeed in the force and elegance, butin! 


the length and volubility of her orations; 
for unluckily having a barrifter for her 
coufin, fhe has learmt to harancue onthe 
real and imaginary failings of her ac- 
quaintance, with all the formality, and 
with all the aifurance of alawyer. She 
is frequently oblerved in a large circle, 
ttretching forth al! her length of neck, 
to quetlion tome diltant lady concerning 
ue, Or to inveigh againit the irre- 
yidarities of fome perfon who is acci- 
dentally mentioned, and of whole cha- 
racteribe has no real knowledve. It is 
ha dly peffthle, without comparing her 


» A poor yoote upon a common, who 
vi ‘ ‘¥ pilecnyer woihout any 
rd Vie eis ny Wilke! } fign to 


wound, and apparently without any 
any purpofe, but that of fhewing the 
aukwardnefs of its figure and the diffo. 
nance of its voice. 

Envy and malevolence are fuch active 
principles, that we are never furprifed 
when perfons, under their influence, in- 
dulge themfelves in defcanting on the 
frailties of their acquaintance ; but Alto- 
mira is neither envious nor malignant; 
fhe is uncommonly tall, and as fhe luckily 
thinks that a tall woman is the fineft 
female production of nature, the fees 
nothing in the perfons of the little wo- 
men around her, and looks down upon 
the comparative pigmies with a kind of 
complacent contempt. ‘The peculiar 
elevation of her own figure mifleads her 
into a miftaken eflimate of her own fize, 
but the fuperior elevation of her mind 
renders her perfedly juft towards ours; 
She does not appear to think, that the 
graces and talents of man are at all de- 
pendant on his fize or ftature ; and fo 
far from defpifing any of her male ac- 
quaintance becaufe he is fhorter than 
herfelf, fhe has the good nature and 
condefcenfion to ftoop, for a falute, to 
the moft diminutive of men. 

I was once inclined to impute her of- 
fenfive affectation of cenforial dignity to 
the mere habit of haranguing, which 
fhe accidentally caught from her coufin 
at the bar, or toa nobler motive, name- 
ly, that ardent admiration of virtue 
which frequently leads its profeffor into 
{pirited, though injudicious invectives 
againft the fuppofed adherents of vice; 
but my friend Sophronius, who loves to 
inveftigate every nice difcrirination of 
} character, and is very fhrewd in his re- 
marks upon the fex, corrected by mi- 
ftake. In our difcourfe concerning the 
foible of Altomira; ** You have turely 
attended little to human nature,” faid 
my friend, *¢ if you can ferioufly be- 
lieve that Altomira’s inceflant invectives 
againft diflipation and incontinence, pro- 
ceed from that purity and rectitude of 
mind which feels and delights in con- 
templating both the beauty and the be- 
neficence of the temperate virtues. If 
you ftudy her character more attentive- 
ly, you will difcover, that the reverfe 
of your idea is much nearer the truth. 
She perppetually declaims againft the 
intrigues of incontinence, becaufe under 
| the mafx of fuch declamation fhe ac quires 
j the privilege of treating her own tancy 
a with 
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with thofe licentious images on which it 
loves to dwell ; and, believe me, there 
are many preachers of her order in the 
fame predicament. 

Whether Sempronius was perfectly 
right in this farcaftic cenfure, I will not 
pretend to determine, but I think this 
remark may be of fervice to the fifter- 
hood, and I hope it well caution them 
againft launching forth into fuch intem- 
perate orations as thofe of Alromira, b 
fhewing them the conftruétion to whic 
her eloquence is expofed. 





fn ACCOUNT from 
PORT JACKSON. 


1% does not appear, by the accounts 

from governor Phillip, that the native 
inhabitants of New South Wales were 
actuated with fo much hoftility towards 
the new-comers as has been reported. 
When the lateft accounts arrived from 
Port Jackfon, the natives ftill avoid all 
intercourfe, whether from diflike or 
contempt is not clear. They think, per- 
haps, we cannot teach them any thing 
of fufficient value to make them amends 
for our encroachments on their fithing 
places. 

They feem to be among themfelves 
perfectly honeft, and often leave their 
fpears and other implements upon the 
beach, in full confidence of finding them 
untouched. But the convicts too fre- 
quently carry them off, and difpofe of 
them to veflels coming to England, 
though at the hazard on one hand of 
being profecuted for the theft, and on 
the other for purchafing ftolen goods. 
Injuries of this kind they generally re- 
venge upon fuch ftragglers as they 
happen to meet; and perhaps have al- 
ready learnt to diftinguifh thele free 
booters by their blue and yellow jack- 
etts, as they very eafily did the foldiers 
by their red clothes. Beyond thefe at- 
tacks they have not committed any acts 
of hoftility. 

Conciliation is the only plan intended 
to be purfued, but Gov. Phillip, when 
he laft wrote, feemed to defpair to get 
any of them to remnin long enough 
among his people for either to acquire 
the language of the other, except by 
conftraint. Hitherto he bas been un- 


Depofition of a King. 
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willing to take this method, but if ie 
can be done in fuch a manner as not to 
create a general alarm among them, it 
will probably turn out the beft piece of 
violence that could be ufed. One of 
the tranfports, the Lady Penryhn, in 
her return touched at Otaheite. Here 
they they met with a very kind recep- 
tion, and were fupplied with what they 
wanted freely by the natives. They 
found Otoo ard Ocdiddee, but Omai 
was dead fome time before. ‘They had 
not heard of Capt. Cook’s death, and 
it was not mentioned to them. 

The day after their arrival Ocdiddee 
agreeably furprifed them with a vifit on 
board. He was peat rejoiced to fee 
them, and enquired after his friends in 
avery affectionate manner. He took 
great pleafure in recounting the route he 
took in the Refolution, had treafured up 
in his memory the names of the feveral 
places he had been at in her, and not 
forgot his Englith. He informed them 
that no fhip had been there fince captain 
Cook’s. 

The next day they were vifited by 
Otoo, the chief. He told them, that 
there had been a fkirmifh between the 
men of Uliatea and thofe of Huahine, 
in which the former were victorious, 
and that a great part of Omai’s pro- 
perty was carried to Uliatea. Otoo 
preferved his original character in fup- 
plying the thip with provifions of every 
kind in the moft liberal manner. After 
a ftay of only a few days, they left the 
ifland, much tothe regret of the in- 
habitants. 





CURIOUS DEPOSITION 
Ofa KING. 


fpROM the unpopular government of 
Henry IV. of Caftile, commotions, 
fuch as diflurb France at this moment, 
prevailed, and all the mal-content no- 
bility were fummoned to meet at Avila. 
A fpacious theatre was erected in a 
plain, without the wall of the town; 
an image reprefenting the king was 
feated on a throne, clad in royal robes, 
with a crown on his head, a fceptre in 
his hand, and the fword of juitice by 
his fide. Theaccufation of Henry was 
read, and the fentence of depofition 
Ca pro- 
























































pronounced, in prefence of a numerous 
afiembly. At the clofe of the firit ar- 
ticle of the charge, the archbifhop of 
‘o'edo advanced, and tore the crown 
the head of the image. At the 
clofe of the fecond the Conde de Pla- 
centia fnatched the {word of juflice from 
his fide. Att the cloie of the third, the 
Conde de Renevente wrefted the fceptre 
from his hands’; and at the clofe of the 
lah, Don Diego Lopez de Stunigna 
tumbled it headlong from the throne. 
At the fame inftant Don. Alphonfo, 
Henry's brother, a boy about twelve 
years of age, was = king of 
Caftile and Leon in his ftead, 





An Extra2, in Englif, of Minutivs 
Feuix, ewing, bow CACILIVS, 
a noble Roman, was converted from 
bis Paganifm to the Chriflan Reli- 
gion. 


(Continued from Vol. XX1. p. 588.) 


Hoe” monftrous things do the Chrif- 
tians feign, when they divide their 
invifible deity, making him prefent in 
all places, and yet fubfervient to each 
particular perfon ? Bot that the divine | 
order and nfes of things, and the eter- | 
nal conftitution of the heavenly bodies, 
which fo many ages have found neither 
diffolved nor decayed, fhould be turned 
into afhes, as they rafhly affirm, is not 
ore beyond realon but belief, with 
many other fabulous Rories. 
They tell us alfo of their rifing again, 
and that their frail bodies, which re- 
turn into cuft, from whence they arofe, 








fhat! atter their being cut into pieces, 
and confumed to athes, 


you imagine that the God who either | 
cannot or will not fuccour you in this | 
world, fhall raife up your weak and 
fickiy bodies to a perpetual duration in 
the next: Or that he who is not able to 
prelerve this lite from the flake, fhould. 
after death, infpire you with new ones? | 
Are net the Romans your lords and 
matters? Whillt all you are like fo 
many flaves, and not only want the plea- 
fures and comforts, but the very necef- 
farics of human life. Since, therefore, | 


ye are altogether detpifcable, and 





Exiraft from Minutins Felix. 


‘worthy of nothing but ‘pity and ‘com- 
paffion, fince your ignorance in human 
affairs muit needs render you incapable 
of divine matters, “I can give you no 
better comfort than to advife you to 
defift from fo deep enquiries, and your 
knowledge wiil be much greater when 
you confefs (with wife Socrates) that 
you know nothing. For my part, 
whereas the truth is fo uncertain and 
obfcure, and each religion has as well 
fome foolifh as plaufible pretence, I 
think the beft way in devotion, as in 
virtue, is to obferve a medium, being 
neither fo fuperflitious as the ancients 
were, nor fo atheiftical as the moderns. 

Having thus ended his plaufible. ora- 
tion, he kept filencey and Octavius be- 
gan to thiseffect. ** I thall endeavour, 
Cacilius, to the utmoft of my power, 
to clear our religion from thole fpots 
which you have caft upon it, that you 
may no more be doubtful, as you feem 


‘to be, either of the being or unity of the 


Deity. For, like a traveller in a ftrange 
country, being ignorant which is the 


| right way, you fland fill and motion- 


leis, and your judgment, between fo 
many divers opinions, like the trembling 
needle betwixt various Joadftones, 
knows not which it fhould beft flick to, 
I fall, therefore, firive to be your 
guide, and by clear and plain proofs, 
as well convince as anfwer your argu- 
ments, becaufe we efteem thofe reafons 
more weighty and prevalent which are 
delivered in a plain and eafy fpeech, 
for then the naked truth appears to us 
without any fallacious glofs. I confefs, 
therefore, what you muft affert, that a 
man shall firft endeavour to Anocu Ain- 
Self ; that he may underfland what he 
is, whence he came, and to what end 
and purpofe he 4s placed here ; whether 


by 3 miraculous | he confills of the four elements, or was 
providence be again revived. But can }! 


made by the cafual conjunion of little 
atoms, or rather formed by the divine 
hand. I do not deny but to know 
thefe things is very neceflary, but they 
much depend upon  underftanding 
the univerfe; for there is fo near an 
affinity between the caufe and theefiect, 
that it is impoffible for him who knows 
not divinity, not to be ignorant likewile 
of humanity; and aman cannot hope 
to be a good governor, unlets he fiads 
out, by diligent fearching into the caufes 
of ‘things, how this yreat city, this 
world 16 ruled, Beafls, indeed, are 

made 
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made with their faces downwards ; for 
being endowed’ only with fenfe, all 
their care is to behold the earth, and 
from thence to fatisfy their fenfual ap- 
petites. But man, with an erected 
countenance, to view the heavens, is 
animated with a reafonable foul, and 
adorned with fpeech to kr#w, under- 
ftand, and imitate his Creator. So 
that it would be a wickednels in us to 
be ignorant of that heavenly brightnefs, 
which is continually obvious to 4il our 
fenfes. Thofe, therefore, that afcribe 
with you the beginning of the world 
to the combination of little atoms, or 
particles of matter, and not to the per- 
feet operation of a deity, do feem to 
me not only to be void of reafon, but 
fenfe. For what can be more apparent, 
if we look up to the fky, or down to 
the earth beneath, than that there is a 
moft perfe& God, by whom nature is 
infpired, moved, and governed. Be- 
hold how the heavens are fpread like a 
curtain, and turned about with the 
{wifteft motion ; how the fun is made 
to rule the day, the moon and {tars to 
govern the night. How the years and 
months are wifely ordered, and the 
light and darknefs fucceeding each 
other, for the more convenient labour 
and refrefhment of mankind, and then 
tell me if any thing elfe but an omni- 
potent power, accompanied with the 
divine wifdom, could have been able 
to create thefe great wonders, or given 
to them fo admirable an order. . Con- 
fider the four feafons of the year, the 
pleafant fpring, the fruitful fummer, 
the grateful autumn, and the no lefs 
convenient winter. How, by the in- 
terpofing of the two temperate feafons, 
the other more extreme are rightly 
qualified. View the flux and reflux of 
the fea, the {pringing fountains and de- 
lightful rivers, fupplied with continued 
tides, and the ferious confideration of 
thefe things muft needs force you as 
well to admire as ‘acknowledge the 
Creator, in the prudent ordering and 
defpiling of them. It is needlefs to 
{peak of the mountains, the bending 
hills, and humble valleys; or of the 
various weapons with which nature has 
{irengthened each beaft for its defence. 
How the fwiftnefs of the feet preferve 
fome, whilft others are fafe by the help 
of their wings. Since above all the 
divine wifdom is moft apparent in the 
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of mankind, as in? 
the ftraitnefs of their bodies, and u 
rightpefs of their faces; that through the 
fky, as through a looking glafs they 
might more eafily behold their Maker. 

’ Nor is he lefs to be admired in the 
wonderful ordering of each fenfe, for 
there is nothing in every member which 
is not as well for ornament as ufe, and 
what is yet more admirable, they are 
all made in the fame thape, though in 
one little accident or other each mag 
differs from his neighbour. He it wag 
that created the bed of conception, and 
infufed into the nature of every creature 
the neceflary defire of the getting its 
own image. It is he alfo that fills thole 
two bottles, from whence the infant 
fucks its nourifhment, that it may bring 
into the world fuch fuftenance as may 
be convenient for its own weaknefs. 
Nor is his providence only univerfal, in 
ordering and providing for the whole 
world, but it is careful alfo of every party 
as a particular genius to each nation: 
Thus the frequent defe&t of the fun's 
beams in the Britifh ifles is fufficiently 
requited by the warmth of the ocean ; 
and the overflowing of the river Ni/us 
chaftifeth the drought of the Egyptian 
foil. How, when you behold the beau- 
tiful order and exact fymmetry of the 
large world, as if you were taking a view 
of fome great and well furnifhed houfe, 

ou cannot but conceive it has fome 
eprinetindand and owner which is far 
more excellent. 

But whereas you feem to allow a 
providence, aud doubt only whether 
the government of heaven be by one, 
or more, I hall fatisfy you in this, by 
the familiar comparifon of an earth! 
empire. Has not monarchy, through 
all ages of the world, been accounted 
the moft pleafant and lafting govern- 
ment, whilft commonwealths, fome- 
times fubjeét to the power ofa few, and 
fometimes to the inconftant voice of the 
vulgar, have ftill, like a veffel tofied 
about with various waves and winds, 
fuffered a miferable and fudden fhip- 
wreck. ‘The falling out about the po- 
vernment of a poor afyldim caufed the 
fiift walis of the Roman city to be ce- 
ménted with fraternal blood, and tne 
ambitious Czfar was too big to live in 
one world with the great Pompey. 
Look moreover on the bees, flocks, and 


herds, and you'll find there but one 
chie€ 
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chief leader. Andcan you imagine the 
wers of Heaven to be divided, ote 
it plainly appears that God, the great 
father of al!, had no beginning, and is 
without end; who gave birth to all, 
but has himfelf, an cternal curation, 
who commands every thing by his 
word, difpotes them by his wiidgm, and 
maintains them by his power. Being 
too clear for our fight, he cannot be 
feen, too pute for our touch, and ton 
big for our fenfes. He is immenfe, in- 
finite, and his greatnels is known to 
himiclf alone. Our weak underitand- 
ings, therefore, being too thallow to 
comprehend him, endeavouring to 
eficem of him as we ought to do, we 
call him ineflimable. His nameis God, 
and this is the only denomination we 
can give him. ‘This is the natural 
fpeech of the vulgar, and the whole 
oration of a Chriftian confeffor. Do 
but recail to mind the ancient poets and 

ulofophers, and you will find them 
all, though difierent perhaps in various 
circumftances, equally agreeing in the 
unity of a God, which they calling for 
the moft part ‘Youre (which is thought 
to be taken from the Hebreav word 
Jebovah ) were erroneous indeed in the 
maine, but right enough in efteeming 
him the univerfal parent, the firit 
mover and caufe of all things. Thus 
Thales Milefius, the firft philofopher 
of any note, little difagreeing from the 
truth of ity made water the principle of 
all things, but allowed God to be that 
mind or spirit which moved upon it, 
and formed all things out of it. Anaxi- 
menes, Pythagoras, and Xenophon, 

id all acknowledge an infinite Heing. 
by whole power al! things were created. 
Democritus, that at atomift, and 
Epicurus, who made the gods as idle 
as himtelf, adored nature as the chief 
ruler. ‘Lhe wife Ariftotle affigned a 
God, though obfcurely thaded under 
divers names. And his mafter, not un- 
worthily called the divine Plato, with 
much more zeal acknowledged his Cre- 
ator. Thusall, or the beft of the phi- 
lolophers, were glad to fly in any diffi- 
cult cafe to the firft mover. And what 
their reajon, as it frequently happened, 
could not make out, they continually 
arcribed to the Supreme Being. Since, 
theretore, the world is ruled and go- 
werned by the command of one God, 





as the inferior orbs by ome fun, and 
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man (whom we continually call the 
leffér, world) by one foul, there ‘is no 
reafon at all we fhould be led away by 
the ridiculous ftories and fables of the 
heathen, when the folid truth is fo 
plainly laid before us. Having now 
proved to you that there is.a God, and 
that he is |®: one, I thall fhewvou fome 
abfurdities which do neceffarily follow 
from your own opinion of afferting 
more, and then proceed to give you 
an acc“unt of the unreafonable idolatry 
of their worhippers. ‘That by feeing 
the weak foundations on which they 
built, you may the more willingly al- 
fent to the truth. 

If, in the iirlt place, there were many 
Go's, we muit needs allow them all to 
be omnipotent; but you cannot but 
grant that it is very abfurd to affirm 
there are many almighty beings, when 
one of them is abundantly fufficient to 
perform thofe things which are to be 
done by all. Furthermore, there is 
the fame reafon that there fhould be in- 
numerable; for if there be but two, 
one of them is unneceflary, and upon 
the fame account there may be ten 
thouland. Inthe next place, if there 
be a plurality of gods, we muft acknow- 
them all to be free agents, and fo con- 
fequently able to do what they pleafe. 
Now two fuch free agents may will 
things contrary to each other, and fo 
hinder and thwart each other’s actions ; 
but that God thould be impeded in any 
of his doings, is abfurd and incredible. 


(7 be continued.) 





4a ESSA Y 


On MORAL NaTuRE and Dury. 
By the Rev. Josteru Wise, 


CuRATE of Poprar. 
(Continued from Vol. XXI. p. 549.) 


DUTIES are of different degrees ; 
fome more momentous than others. 
Thofe conducing chiefly to the moft 
important ends, are the moft impor- 
tant; and fuch are thofe which con- 
duce chiefty to the dignity of our nature, 
and the glory of God. The glory of 
God fhould ever be remembered, as the 

ultimate end. 
As 
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the As ends are attainable: only by the | fimple nfture tend to moral good ; but 
no ufe of means ; and as means are know- | they do fo by being arbitrarily joined to 
by able only by the ufe of our intellectual | natural duties, as figns to the things 
the faculties, it is the firft great purpofe of | fignified. And though they be only 
fo our Being to ftudy the will of God.— | fignsy. they are in this our prefent ftate 

ow The will of God is truth, or is his defign | of exiftence neceflary to exercife virtue, 
ind manifeited in the fitnefs of things, either | to exprefs internal affeftions or duties 
me by nature or revelation. His will is moft | as words are neceflary to exercife the 
ow facred ; not only becaufe univerfal alle- | underftanding, and exprefs fentiments. 
ng giance is owed him, but alfo becaufe | Perhaps, without fuch auxiliaries, hu- 
‘Ou the order and felicity of nature depend | man nature could in no ftate accomplith 
try on obeying him. ‘Truth, in ‘this fenfe, | the defign of it. ‘If we could excite 
ng is the leading fcope of the creation: | ideas in others, as we do in ourlelves, 
ey happinefs is only afanction orconditional | by an a€t of volition only; and if we 
al- view, inviting obedience to truth. | could alfo manage our ideas in reafon- 
Mifery, which entues from dilobedience, | ing,, and retain them ia memory, as 

ny is alfo a fanction to the fame ripe well without words and figns, as with ; 
to Duty fhould be the chief delight ; and | then figns would be ufelefs. But the 
but other pleafures fhould be valued only, | cafe is otherwife: our nature needs the 
rm as was intended at their appointment, | affiftance of artificial or arbitrary figns. 
en as confiftent with, and fubiervient to | This very need of figns, though it argues 
to duty. By this means would all moral | weakneis, may be contidered as an ex - 
be agenis, in time, attain to perfect hap- | cellence in us, compared with inferior 
is pinefs. creatures, who, on account of a greater 

in- The obligation of duty arifes from a | weaknefs, requive but few. Such is the 
705 mutual fitnets between moral agents and | nature of figns, that probably God, 
on moral objects ; and from the divine au- | through his reprefentatives, did by reve- 
en thority enforcing attention toduty. The | lation impart the firft fpecimen of figns. 
ere obligation to any particular act con- | He is reprefented as naming fome things 
w- tinues fo long as the fitnefs or reafon | himfelf, and as teaching Adam language 
n- of it continues ; and ceafes when that | by bringing before Adam the creatures 
fe. ceafes. To judge in any cale, which | for that purpofe. Prophetic vifions pro- 
ill of feveral duties is molt immediately | bably gave birth to religious fymbols and 
fo incumbent to be performed, we mutt | hieroglyphics. And, fuppofing that al- 
Ss; confider, at the inflant, our relations to | phabetical writing was not taught by 
ny creature and Creator, both in the pre- | revelation (though ater | it was), 
> fenc time and in eternity: and from |thofe vifions and hicroglyphics would 
that view we muft determine which | minifter hints to produce the invention 

duty is inftantly moft neceflary. of an alphabet. We are fure, that God 

a Acts of duty (i.e. moral exertions of | gave figns in religious rites: and pro- 
our faculties) are diftinguifhable into in- | bably facrifice was the firft fign given 

ternal and external; and thofe again | after the fall; and continued to be ever 

into natural and pofitive. Internal acts | the greateft. Signs, like all other things, 

P (all of them) are natural, i.e, fit in their | are liable to abufe. Keligiows figns, 
own nature: fuch are piety, benevo- | unlefs prudently inftituted and ufed, are 

lence, juitice, &c. in all their modes. But | apt to be mifunderftood and mifapplied, 

external acts are either natural or pofi- | to injure religion inflead of advancing 

tive. External acts natural are fuch as | it. And though figns and pofitive adts, 

are fit in their own nature, and indif- | when well applied, are uleful and ne- 

| penfably neceflary to wature’s ends, | ceflary (ferving both as common rules, 
- External acts pofitive are in themfeives | and as incitements to virtue ; yet too 
ad indifferent, and become duties by being | many of them defeat their purpofe, 
oft arbitrarily added to thofe of nature, | and, like a redundance of words, in- 
cate cither by divine or human inftitution. | cumber the operation of the mind rather 
=e Their value,is derived from natural du- {than help it. Too many, or indeed 
oat tics, with which they are joined, and | any, inftiruted without divine precept 
of of which they are figns ; and which they | or good reafon, are fuperititious, bur- 
he are always intended to exercule and ex- | deniome, and dangerous. Their ufe is 


preds. Such duties do not, in their own jt excite attention to fomething — 
‘ “ them- 
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themfelves; they ought not, therefore, to 
diftra& attention, eee? it from the 
incipal object. This is yery ne- 
pve pa be obferved ; hecaufe the ap- 
pointment of figns and pofitive acls is 
very arbitrary, Even in natural acts 
there is often much latitude for choice 
in the manner and meafure of perform- 
ing them; but in pofitive acts there a 
much more. Yet, in appointing po- 
fitive figns nature fo far directs, that 
fome forts of figns are manifeftly fitter 
than others, and more expreffive of the 
thing fignified. Expedience is the rule 
to be underflood and obferved with re- 
to them, as with refpeét to all 


tins s elfe. 


Noswral duties partake of the nature 
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in things the deareft to us; even in 
things neceflary to our exiftence: but 
this can be only at times, and in meas 
fures not injurious to the purpofes for 
which thofe appetites were given ; be- 
caufe to go farther would be to frufirate 
thofe purpofts, and defeat his own de- 
fign in giving them. On certain occa- 
fions he may require the facrifice of our 
lives : Our happinefs and life are only 
fecondary confiderations to duty ; hap- 
pinefs and life are to be kept or caft 
away only at its demand. 

Poficive duties, of human inftitution, 
are binding as well as thofe of inftitu- 
tion divine ; mre they be agreeable 
to the divine laws, natural and revealed; 
becaufe they are founded in a like fitnefs 





of pofitive duties; and pofitive duties | 
rtake of the nature of natural duties. | 
Jatucal duties are determined to be fuch | 


in the nature of things ; being the fit- | 


_meffes or laws, which God chofe to | 
build nature upon: but before nature | 


and ufe; and becaufe God evidently 
intended fuch laws fhould be, by the 
very frame and condition of our nature. 
If they deviate from the divine laws, 
they are wrong; if they oppofe them, 
are criminal; and are not binding on 


was formed, they were arbitrarily cho- | the con{cience for their right, as ratified 
fen out of the great fund of poffible | by divine approbation (as all laws are 


fitneiles, and appointed by the divine | 
will to be the laws of Nature. Pofitive | 
duties are not determined in the nature | 
of things, but are arbitrary oapdiandl 
ments juperinduced on nature; yet in 
the nature of things there is a fitneis, 

that fuch laws fhould be fuperinduced, | 
for the better exercifing of natural du- 

ties. Pofitive duties, of divine inftitu- 

tiow, have not only the fame authority 

as natura! duties; but, for their occa- | 
fon, are welely adapted, and perfedly | 
expedient, for the exercife of the natue | 
ral duties to which they relate; and | 
may be of more facred obligation than 
feveral natural dutics. it mult be al- 
lowed, that the revealed command of 
God, added to natural duties, greatly 
enhances the obligation even of them ; 
and his command, initituting poftive 
duties, mult give great weight to duties 
of that fort. God can try us only by 
laws, which he hath given us fome 
temptation to tranigreis : obedience in 
probation mult party confiit in fome 
kind of felf-denial. And this he may 
properly demand of us, either in pofitive 
or natural duties. In the pofitive, rather 
than ia the natural, he may, if he pleafes, 
place the leverelt trial, ta exercile our 
Matural dutics towards hinfelf He may 
julliv, and ulefully for us, interdi&t the 
@ratiiy g of the appeiices ef our nature 





prefumed to be ; and, if equitable, are) 
they bind only by force without right ; 
as do all evil cuftoms, either becaufe 
they cannot be fhaken off; of cannot 
be fhaken off without incurring greater 
evils than for confcience-fake they are 
to be fubmitted to, as all evils are, 


rather than violate any duty to get rid 


of them. 

By the way it may be obferved of 
liberty and property (the great objects of 
civil legiflation) that liberty depends on 
a juft ciftribution of property ; and that 
on wife and juft laws,—fuch as never 
yet have been eftablifhed, and probably 
never will by mere human legiflatures: 
for all prefent civil eftablifhments are 
only fo many moditications of licen- 
tioufnefs and ‘oppreffior, aukwardly 
fyftemated; and produce perhaps as 
much evil as they remedy. Licentiouf 
nefs and oppreffion muft always exif 
together; and both are as oppolite to 
liberty as darknefs to light: for civil 
liberty confifts in a juft equality, under 
which every individual is guarded from 
wrong by civil laws, and fupported in 
doing whatever he pleafes, which im- 
plies no injuftice. This neceffarily fup- 
poles that every one be compelled to 
right. Such a ftate of things does not 
iminediately depend on any particular 
form of civil government ; but on good 
laws 
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laws well adminiftered under any form, 
It fignifies nothing to the main end, 
who makes, or who adminifters the 
laws, provided they be good and ad- 
miuiftered well. Bad laws, by whom- 
foever made or adminiftered, will have 
dreadful effects, often worfe than anar- 
chy. However, the form of civil 

overnment is not a.thing indifferent : 
for evidently one form ne a greater 
likelihood than another, to make good 
laws, and adminifter them well. 

[t is a queftion, which hath been much 
® agitated —H hether there is the moft vr- 
& tue in obeying natural or ia obeying 
> poftive duties ? This difpute, I imagine, 
 rofe, like many others, from a vague 
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reciprocal : the like holds of merit. The 
intent and the at are fo diftinét, that 
an act good in itfelf may rile from vice; 
and an act evil in itfelf may rife from 
virtue. The intent, and not the aé, 
is the eflence of virtue and vice. Ik is 
certain, that virtue enly has the efteem 
of God. Good actions without good 
intentions have no merit in his fight. 
Nothing can be pleafing to him, which 
has not virtue for its fource, and the 
general perfection and his glory for its 
end. To fuch beings as men, without 
Jaith it is impoffible to pleafe God: 


|taith in God chiefly diftinguifhes man 
| from brute, in refpeéct to morals: faith 
‘is neceflarily the bafis of all religious 


ufe of words: for though words, as} obedience. To learn and live by faith 
"), well as ideas, are ufually exact enough | is man’s moft folemn duty, whether faith 


Pi es 


for common ufe ; yet, in curious fpe- 

‘culations, words when ftrained beyond, 
or confined fhort of their ordinary lati- 
" tude, do foon fail us; and ideas them- 
4 felves become fo obfcured or copfufed, 


» for want of known fixed figns, that the 


mind lofes the due diflinétion of them. 


'’ A farther inconvenience arifes from 
i this—We are not only obliged to ex- 
4 preis ideas by figns, but alfo to exprefs 


> ideas of things invifible by words tranf- 


> ferred from things vifible. In anfwer 
to the above queftion, I firft obferve, 
that it is mifconceived, elfe it never 


) could be propofed. It is as if one fhould 


afk whether a man is more lively and 


healthy in doing one act, than in 
doing another; as whether he is heal- 
thieft, when he rides, or when he walks. 
Virtue, in the proper fenfe, is an healthy 
mora! temper; a power of governing 
rightly our faculties and affections.— 
Duties are laws, or fit ways of exer- 
cifing and expreffing yirtue. From the 
definition it is clear, that virtue may be 
as great or ag little in performing one 
fort of duties as another; as a man 
may. be equally healthy or fickly in going 
to London or to York. But that duty 
will imply. the greateft virtue in per- 
forming it, which requires the moft 
arduous and perfeyering exertion. — 
However a man may have as much or 
more virtue, who is never called toa 


fi fevere trial as another who is. And, 


on the other hand, a man may be as 
vicious, though never externally tranf- 
grefling, as one who falls into open 
crimes. Guilt, and the external act are 





derivedfrom nature or revelation ; whe- 
ther refpeCting the law of nature or the 


}daw of grace. Divine approbation by 


the law of nature, and divine condo- 
nation by the law of grace were, and 
are attainable only by a dutiful and effi- 
cacious refpective faith: therefore, the 
want of faith, fuch faith as God either 
by nature or revelation requires, is in 
man a want the moft dire and deplor- 
able. Perfeétnefs of faith, with regard 
to truth, is not in our time to be gene- 
rally expected; of courfe, neither is 
unity in faith: nor is any unity in faith, 
except unity in verity, to be defired. But 
due endeavours ‘are required of all.— 
Truth is fet as a mark, which all fhould 
aim at: fuch is the condition of trial. 
And fuch redtitude of faith may all eafily 
attain, as will influence their affections 
to unity in charity, (a point moft defir- 
able), and intitle them, though varioufly 
erring, to the gracious acceptance of 
the great arbiter. Matth, xii. 48. Rom. 
XV. 5) 6) 7. Eph. 4. Phil. viii. to the 
end, 

The preceding queftion fhould have 
been put, either, evhich fort of ads are 
the greateft proof of virtue? or elle, 
which are the moft important? As to 
the firft, it-is plain that the hardeft 
acts, whether patural or pofitive, are 
the greateft sag virtue. As to the 
latter, it is plain that thofe acts, whe- 
ther natural or pOfitive, are the moft 
important, which moft conduce to the 
greateft end. Of the difference, every 
man’s common fenfe, well-applied, isa 
ready and competent judge, when the 


two feparable things; are not always j cafe to be decided s ftands before him. 
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Natural ads often cannot be neglected 
swithout immediate injury. Pofitive acts, 
when expedient, have an equal claim to 
ormance. The truth is—The/e ought 
ee to do, and not to leave the other 
undone. Nicety in prefcribing rules for 
performing or preferring acts of duty 
js both unnec and lexing.— 
God has given men common fenie to 
know his will in what concerns them ; 
and to judge in all cafes what is fitteft 
to be done. They cannot greatly err, 
if they will only ufe thé following 
means—due confideration—mutual ex- 
hortation and inftruction—his. holy 
word—with all fuch helps as their fitu- 
ations afford them. Ever fince the fall, 
when human nature contracted a bias 
and imbecillity, God blefles men with 
 fuch aids of his word and fpirit as fuit 
their condition, fuch as are effeCual, 
alon 
qualify them for an obedience accept- 
able to him, through Chrift. On the 
whole, thofe perfons are highly inexcuf- 
able, who fo milerably fail as to forfeit 
his mercy. 
Notwithftanding the affiftances God 
ives, men’s own endeavours, both to 
Seow and to do, are fo neceflary, that 
the neceffity can never be too much in- 
culcated. Since God has made every 
man a judge for himfelf, both in faith 
and practice, as in probation he needs 
muft, it follows, that every man’s con- 
ience, whether right or wrong, muft 
be to him a facred guide in both. A man 
ought to follow what he believes to be 
right, though it may be wrong ; becanfe 
otherwife he muft do what he thinks 
wrong, though it chance to be right ; 
and confequently he muft fin in doing 
right ; he fins by intending evil. Yet, 
though a man may fin by doing what is 
in itfelf right, becaufe he thinks it 
wrong (he being bound to follow the 
light of his mind), ftill he is far from 
excufabje in doing wrong, though con- 
fcientioufly thinking it right, if “he has 
neglected to inform his confcience, if 
he has not endeavoured to learn the di- 
flinGtion of right from wrong in the cafe 
he adventures upon. As confcience 
1s by God appointed to be every man’s 
guide, it is plainly every man's facred 
duty to get that guide well inftructed 
for its office, and not fuffer it to be 
always a child, a clown, or a dotard, 
when there is fuflicient opportunity of 


with their own endeavours, to | 
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making it a fenfible philofopher, and 
an enlightened Chriftian. In cafe of neg. 
ligence, to plead acting according te 
confcience will be no excufe for a bad 
conduct: the wilful lazinefs and blind. 
nefs of a tranfgreflor will rather aggra- 
vate his crime. 

All probation lies in exerting or nege 
le&ting, in ufing or abufing our facul- 
ties, in following or deviating from the 
rules and ends of nature, Jn fuch mul- 
tiplicity and change of objects, relations, 
and cafes, we may eafily deviate, if we 
do not ufe prudent attention in making 
our choice. Probation lies in purfuing 
good and avoiding evil ; or in doing the 
contrary. Seeing the rules and ends of 
nature are various, and often do inter- 
fere, the part of wifdom is tu deliberate, 
and choofe that duty which is the moft 
neceflary to be chofen at the time ; al- 
ways preferring the greateft good and 
the leaft evil ; always confulung the beft 
mannes and meafure of purfuing and 
avoiding. In order to this, fix at- 
tention on the greateft good in nature, 
which is the glory of God. By keepin 
a fteady eye to this fublime end, a wife 
choice will always be eafily made: pri- 
vate intereft will be purfued confiftently 
with fhe public, and both confiftently 
with the glory of God. Frequent oc- 
cafions will happen, when prefent pri- 
vate intereft may be ferved by commit- 
ting an injury; yet never ufe fuch occa- 
fions wrongfully. By violating the foun- 
dations of fociety we prepare our own 
ruin; both by the diforder we create, 
and by the offence we give to God.— 
Let us endeavour to delight in duty; 
otherwife it is impoffible to be happy. 
If private happinefs confifted in com- 
mitting injuries, happinefs would be im- 
poflible. On fuch a fuppofition, feeking 
happinefs would deftroy happinefs ; all 
agents would be lahourmg tocreate mi- 
fery: each for his awn happinefs tor- 
menting others, mutual univerfal mifery 
muft enfue. Such a conftitution of the 
world could never proceed originally 
from a wife and benevolent Creator ; 
although we fee fomething like it in the 
prefent ftate of things: fuch a conftitu- 
tion can only refult frum decay, through 
vice and wickednefs, from abfurd cuf- 
toms and inftitutioris: it can never be 
ultimately pleafing to God: it pleafes ‘ 
him va as a gibbet or a galley pleafes 
a merciful judge, who condemns male- 
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factors to fuller fauch penalties from mo- 
tives of juftice, from motives of com- 
paffion. Such a_ conftitution never 
could have entered into the works of 
God, unlefs for the fake of trial under 
falls, and to correé and punifh tranf- 
grcffions. I infery as reafon obliges, 
with that incomparable heathen Tully, 
The honeft is the beft- The honeft is the 
moft amiable, the moft ufeful and ne- 


ecilary. 
[To be continued.) 





Comparative View of the Faculties of 
Man and other Animals. 


It cannot be denied, that with the 

external fenfes many of the brute 
creation are endowed in common with 
man, with feveral faculties of a more 
refmed nature. Some peo le, whether 
from a high opinion of = animals, 
or an humble one of human nature, I 
fhall not take upon me to fay, have 
ftruggled hard to bring the one as near 
to the other as they could, or put them 
quite upon a level, if poffible. 

By thofe advocates for the brute cre- 
ation we are told, that they are actuated 
by the paffions of fear, of grief, of joy, 
of anger, and of jealoufy, as well as 
men: that they poflefs the virtues of 
fidelity and gratitude in a higher de- 
gree. 

That the greateft heroes have not 
furpailed them in courage; that they 
even difplay that quality, independent 
of any advantage to be acquired, and 
trom no apparent motive but a gene- 
rous {pirit of emulation, and a difdain 
ef turming their backs upon danger. 

That they affectionately tend, and 
carefully provide for their young ; and, 
with a prudent attention to their own 
future welfare, they prepare for the fcar- 
city of winter, by carefully heaping up 
provifions during the abundance of fum- 
mer. 

That to avoid the inconveniences and 
feverity of northera winters, they crofs 
vaft defarts and feas in fearch of more 
gentle climes; and, prompted by a pre- 
dileftion, a patriotic attachment, they 
return at the approach of fummer to 
their native country. 

That they uniformly. follew that plan 
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of life which is mo& fuitable to their 
refpectiye riatures, and, never mifled by 
vain hopes and fantaltic defires, deviate, 
like man, into the paths which lead to 
mifery and remorie, | 

That they are not obliged, as men 
are, to fedarch after remedies for their 
diftempers, by dangerous trials and la- 
borious experience, nor to truft the 
care of their healths to a combination 
of felfith mercenaries ; but when by ac- 
cident they are fick, which is feldom 
the cafe, they find their cure at once, 
by an intuitive faculty, without any 
trouble. | 

After having admitted, in its fulleft ex- 
tent, every fair compafifon that can be 
made between man and the moft perfect 
of the other animals, acknowledging that 
both have bodies of matter organized 
in many refpects alike ; that the bodies 
of both are made up of bones, mufcles, 
and blood-veflels, organs of refpiration, 
circulation, and digeftion; that both 
have braids and nerves apparently of 
the fame fubftance and texture ; that in 
both thofe are the otgans of will, of 
fenfation, and of motion; that both 
poffefs five fenfes of the fame nature, 
and have a refemblance in many of 
their appetites and inclinations; after 
all thefe conceffions, the internal facul- 
ties of the moft intelligent of the brute 
creation will be found, upon a juft efti- @ 
mation, at a prodigious diftance be- 
neath thofe of men. 

The ation of the one feeming to 
proceed from the impulfe of fome 
want, the incitement of fome appetite, 
or dome controlling {pring within them, 
which obliges them to perform the 
fame thing in the fame manner; all 
their boaited works, the labours of 
every {pecies, and of every individual 
of the fpecies are as uniform as if they 
had been all caft in the fame mould. 
This appears in their nefts, in their 
cells, in the labours of the ant, the bee, 
and the beaver; all their works ‘are 
formed by au invariable accumulation, 
a neceffary attraction and depofition of 
matter, like the growing of a plant or 
the cryftallization of a falt. 

One race of the moft intelligent {pe- 
cies never improves upon a former, nor 
one individual.upon another. At the 
end of the elephant’s long lifes what 
does he know that he did not know at 
the beginning ? What docs the young 
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cephant learn from the experience of 
his father ? é 

There is no wra of greater bright- 
nefe than another in the hiftory of an 
animal but man; all, from the earlie 
records of time to the prefent moment, 
is one uniform period of far greater 
darknefs than any recorded inthe annals 
of mankind. 

And if it is urged that there may 
have been fome unrecorded wera of hu- 
man fociety wherein men were in a flate 
of equal darknefs, it muit be allowed 
that they have etnerged out of it, which 
equally proyes the great tuperiority of 
their nature. 

Speech, that wonderfu! faculty by 
which men convey to each other every 
emotion of their heart and every idea 
of their mind, is natural to all the hu- 
man race, even to the moft uncultivat- 
ed negro and faivage, but is unknown 
to the wifeft of al! other animals. Is 
this owing to a defect in the organs of 
forech ? No.—In fome aniri:als thofe 
organs feem fufficiently capalle ot it, 
and fome have bech taught to pronounce 
fentences ; for language implies a chain 
of connected ideas fuperior to what any 
animal but man feems able to attain. 

How comes it, that with fo much 
fagacity and reflection as fome people 
conteurl certain animals poffefs, the 
firongeft and the fthrewdelt among 
then have not made the weaker and 
le!s intelligent iubtervient to their ufe? 
How comes it, that the moft unculti- 
vated of the human fpecies have from 
the beginning of time made the moft 
powerful and knowing of the brute 
creation fubfervient to theirs? If by his 
@ternal form man has fome advan- 
tages over them, by forming an aili- 
ance they might foon overbalasice this, 
and tree*thetntelves from fubjection. 
Whar human force could fland againft 
an allied arm¢? ot lene, elephants, and 
eagles, if they had judeginent to ule 
their fuperior powers } 

Fven attention to their young, the 
moft uriverfa! and moft amiable part 
of the chiracter of irrational animals, 
feems inlependent of fentiment and 
reflection, and to proceed from the 
blind impulfe which prompts them to 
the choice of plants in ficknefs, to ac- 
cumulate provifion, and build cells; 
for after a thort period thofe young are 
entirely negleet, and no trace of af- 
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fection, or the fmalleft tender recoflec- 
tion, feems any longer to fubfift between 
the parent and the child. 
ow different is this from the fenfa- 
tions of the human fpecies, where the 
father and mother feel their youth re- 
fiored and their exiftence multiplied in 
their children, whom they endéavour 
to turn from the allurements of folly, 
and by creating in their minds a defire 
of knowledge and ufeful attainments, 
they fave from the wretchednefs of va- 
cancy, and the contempt attendant up- 
on ignorance ; who encourage their ex- 
ertions, fupport them under difappoint- 
ment, whole chief happinefs depends 
on the profperity of their offspring, 
and who feel the approach of age with- 
out fadnefs, while the evening of their 
lives is brightened by the rifing reputa- 
tion of their children. 
Notwithftanding the analogy which 
has been pointed out in the ftructure of 
animals, which is thonght to be conti- 


}nued by a gradual and almoft unbroken 


chain of connection from man down to 
the moit infenfible of the animal world, 
and from thence carried equally entiré 
through the vegetable, this analogy is 
in the bodily ftructure only ; for when 
we turn our reflections to the reafoning 
faculties of man, and the endowments 
of the human foul, the diftance between 
this and the higheft intelligence of any 
orher animal is infinite. 
F. B. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


\ R. Gay has made a few obfervations 
“" on reptiles, which fhould be gene- 
rally known, as they diftinguith thofe 
lerpents which are venomous from thofe 
which are not fo. 

Thele diftinctions are taken from the 
fhape of the head, the tail, and ef the 
lituation of the teeth. 

A broad head, covered with feales, 

though not a certain criterion, he 
thinks, with a few exceptions, is a gee 
neral character of venomous ferpents. 
_ A tail under one fifth of the length 
is another, though not without excep- 
tions ; but a tail longer in proportion is 
a pretty certain mark of the poifonous 
tribe. 

A thin acute tail is not, on the whole, 
peculiar to the venomous clafs; but a 
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thick obtufe one, i¢ only found among 
the innoxious ones : camerated fealesare 
in fome meafure a mark of the poifon- 
ous tribe. 

The fangs of the poifonous fort are 
not always, or perhaps cflentially, 
movable. Their fize is various, and 
they are generally fituated in the ante- 
rior and exterior part of the upper 
jaw, not connected with a row of teeth 
all round. 

Venomous ferpents have only two 
rows of teeth, and the innoxious ones 
have four. 

The number of venomaus ones are, 
perhaps, about one to four. 








TRINIDAD. 


THE bituminous lake, or plain, in 
the ifland of Trinidad, is an object 
worthy obfervation. Mr. ALEXANDER 
ANDERSON has written to fir JOSEPH 
Banks, upon the fubject, and in his 
letter obferves, 

*¢ That ifland lies between Tobago 
and the Spanifh main. 


“6 The lake confifts of petroleum of | 


an uncertain depth, on a {pot certainly 


) volcanic. 


** Te hardens and forms by retraction, 
areolz, not uniike thofe on the back of 
a turtle; in fact it isatarred §uot, whofe 
little hollows are occafionally filled with 
water; and where the heat is concen- 
trated by the woods, the tar is liquid.” 

Hot f{prings ahound in the neighbour- 
hood, twenty-two or four cegrees hot- 
ter than the atmofphere. Probably a- 
bout au hundred degrees of Fahren- 
heit. 

This ifland is covered with argilla- 
ceous earth, and the mountains are 
compofed of Ocuisrus, ARGELA- 
CEus, and Tatcum Ly THOMAGO. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
of three OULD ENGLISH POETS, 


Jawets Grauam, Marquis of Mon- 
TROSF,. 


: ‘T HOSE who are acquainted with the 


lives of heroes, or the hiftory of 
their country, wil] deem every no- 
tice that I can give reipedtive to this 
nobleman impertinent;. i will be futhi- 


Biographical Sketches. 





af 


cient to obferve, therefore, that in a 
Mifcellany printed at Edinburgh, are 
fome veries attributed to him; though 
his claim to them, is, perhaps, doubt- 
ful. Mr. Pinkerton, in his Select 
Scotch Ballads, has printed fome of 
them. 

To the verfes on Charles I. he has 
an unqueftioned right, and they are 
conceived with the vigour and dignity 
of a foldier. See Lloyd’s Mem. p. 638. 
fol. edit. 





GEORGE GascoiGNeE, 


A writer whofe mind, though it ex- 
hibits few marks of ftrength, is noc 
deftitute of delicacy ; he is fmooth, fen- 
timental, and harmonious. The beft 
of his pieces have already been made 
publice He ferved with honour in the 
Low Country wars, and on his return 
turned his attention to the ftudy of let- 
ters. Lord Gray of Wilton was his 
patron, from whom he acknowledges 
to have received particular favours. He 
was born in Effex, educated, according 
to Wood, at both univerfities, but more 
particularly at Cambridge, ftudied at 
Gray’s-Inn, and died, a middle-aged 
man, at Walthamftow, in the Foreft, 
which feems to have been the refidence 
of his family, in 1578. 


——_—--—-—--——- 
Witttam HasBINGTon, 


Some of whofe pieces deferve being 
revived. Lam able to give no farther ac- 
count of him than what is furnifhed me 
by Langbaine, from whofe account of 
the dramatic poets the following ts 
taken. A gentleman that lived in the 
time of the late civil wars, and, flight- 
ing Bellona, gave himielf up entirely 
to the Mufes. Ele was equally famous 
for hiftory and poetry, of which his 
Edward the Fourth, and Caftara are 
fufficient tcftimonies. Mr. Kirkman 
(who was very knowing in plays), has 
afcribed a dramatic picce to him, which 
gives us occafion to {peak of him: it 
was called the Queen of Arragonya tragi- 
comedy, acted at court, and the Black 
Friars, and printed at London, in folio, 
1640. In the Complete Hiftory of 
England, 706, the two firft volumes 
of which were compiled by Mr. Hughes, 
the poet, Habington's life of Edward 
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c'ephant learn from the experience of 
his father ? 

There is no xra of greater bright- 
nefe than another in the hiftory of an 
anima! but man; all, from the earlie 
records of time to the prefent moment, 
is one uniform period of far greater 
darknefs than any recorded in the annals 
of mankind. 

And if it is urged that there may 
have been fome unrecorded cra of hu- 
man fociety wherein men were in a flate 
of equal darknefs, it muft be allowed 
that they have etnerged out of it, which 
equally proyes the great fuperiority of 
their nature. 

Speech, that’ wonderful faculty by 
which men convey to each other every 
emotion of their heart and every idea 
of their mind, is natural! to all the hu- 
man race, even to the moft uncultivat- 
ed negro and fivage, but is unknown 
to the wifeft of al! other animals. Is 


this owing to a defe& in the organs of | 
}nued by a gradual and almoft unbroken 


fprech ? No.—In fome anirtals thofe 
organs feem fufficiently capalle ot it, 
and fome have bech taught to pronounce 
fentences ; for language implies a chain 
of connected ideas fuperior to what any 
animal but man feems able to attain. 

How comes it, that with fo muck 
fagacity and reflection as fome people 
conten! certain animals poffefs, the 
firongeft and the threwdeft among 
thein have not made the weaker and 
le!s intelligent iubtervient to their ufe? 
How comes it, that the moft unculti- 
vated of the human fpecies have from 
the beginning of time made the mof 
powerful and knowing of the brute 
creation fubfervicnt to theirs? If by his 
@xternal form man has fome advan- 
tages over them, by forming an aili- 
ance they might foon overbalastce this, 
and free thetnielves from fubjeétion. 
Whar human force could fland againft 
an allied army of liens, elephants, and 
eagles, if they hid judgment to ufe 
their fuperior powers | 

Fven attention to their young, the 
moft uriverfa! and moft amiable part 
of the chiraGer of irrational animals, 
feems inlepencent of fentiment and 
reflection, and to proceed from the 
blind impulfe which prompts them to 
the choice of plants in ficknefs, to ac- 
cumulate provifion, and build cells ; 
for after a thort period thofe young are 
entirely neglected, and no trace of af- 
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fection, or the fmalleft tender recoflec- 
tion, feems any longer to fubfift between 
the parent and the child. 
ow different is this from the fenfa- 
tions of the human fpecies, where the 
father and mother feel their youth re- 
fiored and their exiflence multiplied in 
their children, whom they endéavour 
to turn from the allurements of folly, 
and by creating in their minds a defire 
of knowledge and ufeful attainments, 
they fave from the wretchednefs of va- 
cancy, and the contempt attendant up- 
on ignorance ; who encourage their ex- 
ertions, fupport them under difappoint- 
ment, whole chief happinefs depends 
on the profperity of their offspring, 
and who feel the approach of age with- 
out fadnefs, while the evening of their 
lives is brightened by the rifing reputa- 
tion of their children. 
Notwithftanding the analogy which 
has been pointed out in the ftructure of 
animals, which is thonght to be conti- 


chain of connection from man down to 
the moit infenfible of the animal world, 
and from thence carried equally entiré 
through the vegetable, this analogy is 
in the bodily ftructure only ; for when 
we turn our reflections to the reafoning 
faculties of man, and the endowments 
of the human foul, the diftance between 
this and the higheft intelligence of any 
orher anima! is infinite. 
F. B. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


\, R. Gay has made a few obfervations 
*" on reptiles, which fhould be gene- 
rally known, as they diftinguith thofe 
ferpents which are venomous from thofe 
which are not fo. 

Thele diftinGtions are taken from the 
fhape of the head, the tail, and of the 
lituation of the teeth. 

A broad head, covered with feales, 

though not a certain criterion, he 
thinks, with a few exceptions, is a ge- 
neral character of venomous ferpents. 
_ A tail under one fifth of the length 
is another, though not without excep- 
tions ; but a tail longer in proportion is 
wr certain ‘mark of the poifonous 
ribe. 

A thin acute tail is not, on the whole, 
peculiar to the venomous clafs; but a 
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thick obtufe one, i¢ only found among 
the inroxious ones : camerated fcalesare 
in fome meafure a mark of the poifon- 
ous tribe. 

The fangs of the poifonous fort are 
not always, or perhaps cflentially, 
movable. Their fize is various, and 
they are generally fituated in the ante- 
rior and exterior part of the upper 
jaw, not connected with a row of teeth 
all round. 

Venomous ferpents have only two 


| rows of teeth, and the innoxious ones 


have four. 
The number of venomeus ones are, 
perhaps, about one to four. 








TRINIDAD. 


THE bituminous lake, or plain, in 
the ifland of Trinidad, is an object 
worthy obfervation. Mr. ALEXANDER 


© ANDERSON has written to fir JosEPH 


Banks, upon the fubjeét, and in his 
letter obferves, 

“ That ifland lies between Tobago 
and the Spanifh main. 


“6 The lake confifts of petroleum of | 


an uncertain depth, on a {pot certainly 


© volcanic. 


** Te hardens and forms by retraction, 
areolz, not unitke thofe on the back of 
a turtle; in fact it isatarred Sot, whofe 
little hollows are occafionally filled with 
water; and where the heat is concen- 
trated by the woods, the tar is liquid.’ 

Hot {prings ahound in the neighbour- 
hood, twenty-two or four degrees hot- 
ter than the atmofphere. Probably a- 
bout av hundred degrees of Fabren- 
heit. 

This ifland is covered with argilla- 
ceous earth, and the mountains are 


© compofed of Ocuistus, ARGRLA- 


CEus, and Tatcum Ly THOMAGO. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
of three OULD ENGLISH POETS, 


James Granam, Marquis of Mon- 
TROSE. 


‘T HOSE who are acquainted with the 

lives of heroes, or the hiftory of 
their country, wil] deem every no- 
tice that I can give refpedtive to this 
nobleman impertinent. is will ve futhi- 
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af 


cient to obferve, therefore, that in a 
Mifcellany printed at Edinburgh, are 
forme veries attributed to him ; though 
his claim to them, is, perhaps, doubt- 
ful. Mr. Pinkerton, in his Select 
Scotch Ballads, has printed fome of 
them. 

To the verfes on Charles I. he has 
an unqueftioned right, and they are 
conceived with the vigour and dignity 
of a foldier. See Lloyd’s Mem. p. 638. 
fol. edit. 





GEORGE GaAscoiGNe, 


A writer whofe mind, though it ex- 
hibits few marks of ftrength, is not 
deftitute of delicacy ; he is {mooth, fen- 
timental, and harmonious. The beft 
of his pieces have already been made 
publice He ferved with honour in the 
Low Country wars, and on his return 
turned his attention to the ftudy of let- 
ters. Lord Gray of Wilton was his 
patron, from whom he acknowledges 
to have received particular favours. He 
was born in Effex, educated, according 
to Wood, at both univerfities, but more 
particularly at Cambridge, ftudied at 
Gray’s-Inn, and died, a middle-aged 
man, at Walthamftow, in the Foreft, 
which feems to have been the refidence 
of his family, in 1578. 


re ene ee 
Witrtam HaABINGTON, | 


Some of whofe pieces deferve being 
revived. Iam able to give no farther ac- 
count of him than what is furnifhed me 
by Langbaine, from whofe account of 
the dramatic poets the following is 
taken. A gentleman that lived in the 
time of the late civil wars, and, flight- 
ing Bellona, gave himéielf up entirely 
to the Mufes. He was equally famous 
for hiftory and poetry, of which. his 
Edward the Fourth, and Caftara are 
fufficient tcftimonies. Mr. Kirkman 
(who was very knowing im plays), has 
afcribed a dramatic picce to him, which 
gives us occafion to fpeak of him: it 
was Called the Queen of Arragonya tragi- 
comedy, acted at court, and the Black 
Friars, and printed at London, in folio, 
1640. In the Complete Hiftory of 
England, 1706, the two firft volumes 
of which were compiled by Mr. Hughes, 
the poet, Habingtun's life of Edward 
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is inferted, among other adopted lives. 
See note, vol. I. Hughes’s Letters by 
Duncombe. 





The OBSERVER. 
Number XCIII. 


I Know of no country which ought to 
abound more with rationalifis than 
eurs, if the many perfons whofe writ- 
ings are intencled to make men become 
fo, had fucceeded. ‘The moft power- 
ful motives that can influence readers in 
behalf of reafon and virtue, have been’ 
difplayed in our days with great flrength 
of reafon, as well as politenefs of ex- 
preffion. ‘The ingenious authors of the 
Tatlers, Spefators, and Guardians, 
have taken much pains to furnifh men 
with fouls ; but if we may judge by ex- 

erience, their endeavours have not 
heen fo cffeGual as there was reafon to 
hope for. This makes me think that 
it is almoft impoffible to give a foul to 
one who has none. The things of this 
world will always go on in their ordi- 4 
nary courfe. If men won't fuffer them- 
felves to be ditturbed in the pofleffion of 
their manners, no more than in that of 
their efates, they are not fo mad as to 
change their beloved cuftoms and ufages 
to — the fancy of an author, whofe 
end they think is lefs to correét and 
make them better, than to get their 
efleem and their money. 

I have heard fome people fay that the 
Spectator has done more good, in re- 
forming the mangers of his age, than 


will not take upon me to determine how 
far fermons have proved efficacious, but 
however fhort they may have fallen of 
their intended fuccefs, 1 do not fee what 
great reformation the Spefater can 
boaft of. I allow that his difcourtes 


has “a found wy of ne 
fying itfelf very amply fome other way, 
+ ay ais toeadiaate felf-love — 
leffened ? Have men -been perfuaded 
they would be happier by keeping their 
luxury within narrow bounds? Have 
noblemen been convinced that their 
honours and titles, when unattended 
with virtue and merit, very far from 
gaining them any regard, ferve only to 
make them become more contemptible, 
by rendering their vices more confpi- 
cuous? Whoever wil undertake te 
make men believe thefe things, and a@ 


confequently, attempts a thing fo diffi- © 


cult, that he may beforehand almof 
defpair of fuccefs. 

My reflections on himan vanity have 
in fome meafure been occafioned by the 


ill effect it has hke to have had upon | 


me. |] am informed I have undergone 
the greateft cenfures abroad for main- 


odious appellations. 


I have often wondered why the moral ~ 


philofophers fhould find fo much fault 
with the vanity of men. I think that 
in fo doing they entirely forget their 
darling principle; none of them will 
deny the truth of this axiom, that the 


all our endeavours to become virtuous 
are grounded upon no other principle. 
Now there are two different ways of 
attaining happinefs, as I have already 


perfons, in whom no- 


and of confequence the other muft be- 
come neceflary to thofe who have only 
the mechanical faculties. 

Thofe who have courage enough to 
attempt the firft road, find it, in its be- 


may have fo far influenced fome ladies ginning, very rugged and troublefome. 


and gentlemen, as to have made the 
firft hide a little more of: their drea/s, | 
and rendered the others more referved 
in admiring the rich clocks of their 
Jockings, and of their gloves. But 
thefe are only trifles: fome of the fmall- 
eft outlets of vanity may indeed have 
been ttopped uP» yet this fame vanity 
ts ever too careful of its own intereft to 


ivery thing about them looks gloomy, 
and their imagination feldom fails of 
putting out fale lights to make them 
go aftray. But at every ftep forwards 
the road becomes lefs craggy, and an- 
other light appears which gradually dif- 
pels all the falfe ones. The dawn is at 
laft fucceeded by a bright and fplendid 
day, and the road, which is now be- 





shave loit any advantage thereby, and 


come very fmooth and eafy, leads the 
travellers 


taining that moft men have no fouls, © 
and been branded with the titles of li- 7 

‘ ; . > was 
bertine, heretic, atheift, and other © 


Source of all human a@ions is the defire : 
| of being happy. This undeniable truth 7 
is the foundation of all morality, and © 


hinted, reafon and imagination. The @ 
firft of thele ways is known but by that | 

all the fermons preached in his time. I | fmall number of e 
body difputes the prerogative of a foul, © 
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travellers through the moft delightful 

countries, to a the rationaliff calls 
wirtue, the foundation of all true happi- 
nefs. Thefe gentlemen add, that aman 

who has performed a journey, enjoys plea- 

fure and fatisfa¢tion entirely his own,and 

that he ftands in no needof vanity to be- 

come pleafed with himfelf. “Whatever 
js virtuous he thinks ufeful, and every 

honeft and worthy action rewards him 

the very inftant he does it. His foul is 
fo infpired with all that is great, bedu-_ 
tiful, and noble in virtue, that he can- 

not aét without difpleafing fome of thofe 

amiable characters. He feels in him- 

felf the fame contempt which his cha- 

ritable affiftance occafions in others. 

If apoor man afks him alms, his heart 

will be filled with as much joy in giv- 
ing as the indigent in receiving them. 

In fhort, he will ufe all the advantages 

he hath from nature, to act for the 

good and welfare of his fellow-crea- 

tures, for whofe benefit he knows he 
Independent of cither ap- 

plaufe or calumny, he can enjoy the 

good and honourable reputation he hath 

fo juftly gained; but he can likewile 

refit contented without it, and his rea- 

fon puts him above the idea which others 
may have of him; for, fmisfied with 

the confcioufnefs of his own worth, he 
never intended his actions fhould any 
ways recur upon himfelf ; his integrity 
bears in itfelf its reward, and as it de- 
pends not on events, it never knows 
difappointment. , 

‘Things are very different with thofe 
who have never endeavoured to acquire 
the faculty of reafoning. For I repeat 
it again, t chink it far better to fay that 
moft men are wholly deprived of reafon, 
thantomake it confift in amonftrous kind 
of being, that is continually tormenting 
them on account of their faults, with- 
out any power to mend them; fo that 
inftead of being their phyfcian, their 
reafon is in fact their executioner. Thele 
men would in vain look within them. 
felves for a happinefs entirely their own ; 
their only fhitt then is to borrow a 
trantitory one from exterior objects. 
The beter their imaginations fucceeds 
in purfuits of this kind, and in laying 
up a good ftock of wanity, the more 
the intereft by which they are governed 
feems to refemble reafon. 

It is plain, from what I have been 


faying, that my diftin¢tion of men 
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ought carefully to be kept in view, in 
perufing my letters. As for the fmall 
number who have fouls, and employ 
them well there is no need to give 
them ¢ounfel ; but for thofe who have 
none, or, which is the fame thing, don’t 
ufe them, they ought to have a little 
more gratitude than they have fhewn to 
a name-fake and kin/man of theirs, who 
has endeavoured to make themfelves as 
the wile man directs, and pointed to 
them that kind of happinefs which is 
heft fuited to their faculties. However, 
if my compliance with thefe gentlemen’s 
fancies can make my advice acceptable, 
i will, for this one time, fuppofe them 
poflesied of fouls, and thew them, that 
in order to be happy, they muft never- 
thelels act as if they were without 
them. 

The foul is never well zt home, when 
fhe is employed in tending the machine 
to which the was at firft united; the is 
always uneaty. Fretful and diffatisfied 
with herfelf, as well as with that dif- 
orderly machine committed to her 
charge and tuition. What I therefore 
advile would be to fend her a travelling, 
asa great many folks do, and it is 
certainly the beft way of having reft 
within ourfelves. ; 

Thofe who are young and lively fend 
their reafon a travelling in the country of 
pleafure, and when the tntends to return 
to her habitation, fhe is either fhut out 
of doors, or fent to affilt the imagina- 
tion in building cafes in the air. Thofe 
whole reafon delights in baubles and 
trifles, difpatch it to wander Italy or 
Greece, in queft of old iron, old rags, 
old chamber-pots, and old f¥es. Thofe 
again, who have a reafon endowed 
with more flrength and activity, and 
fit for /efty enterprifes, make it foar 
above the lars, so mecalure the mag- 
nitudes and diflances, and find out the 
true caufe of the regularity of their 
motions. ‘Their reafon is fo eminently 
placed there, shat it isa great pity thofe 
Superior wits ever think fit to.call again 
from thence, to allay fome Jiutle do- 
meftic troubles, and redlily what may 
be amifs within fuch defpicable machines 
astheir own. In fhort, ] would defire 
men to confider that they have all, as I 
have faid, an invincible propentity to 
become happier than when they divert 
themfelves; fo if they were conflantly 
taken up with fome diverfion or other, 
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they would always be happy. Now 
= what is diveriion? The bare ety- 

ef the word thews, that itis to 
free ourfelves froin the fragments of 
our reafon, and fturrender ourfelves 
without reftraint to the pofleffion of all 
‘foreign inspreffions. Here l expect to 
meet the rationalifls again in :ny way. 
‘They will be telling us that men are not 
always happy when they /eugs, when 
they Ane, or when they dance. They 
will be repeating their old jlory of the 


other kind of pleafures, whote fource | 
js virtue alone, and which they call | 


tranquillity of mind, ferenity of foul, 


on Anger. 


and queftioned them feverafly on their 
way of performing their fumcral rites, 
The Grecks anfwered, that im their 
country nothing feemed more decent 
than to burn their deceafed friends and 
parents, to gather their afhes, and 
preferve them carefully in urns. The 
Scythians faid, they found no tomb 
more honourable for the remains of 
their deceated -relations than their own 
ftomachs, and-that therefore they eat 
them out of a pious and religious prin. 








and other fine names. But my diftinc- 
tion is laid afide. What they fay is 
true as to the fmall number who [eek | 
after happinefs in the way of reafon ; | 
but as for thofe who only follow i i- | 
mation, Iam pretty fure thefe expref- | 
ions will raife no idea in their minds, | 
and confequently they will look upon | 
them as an unintelligible cant, or a | 
moral jargon, void of all manner of | 
meaning. 

As the rationali?s willever bethwart- | 
ing us in the profecution of our under- | 
takings, the beft fervice | could do your 
readers wauld be to undermine fome ot | 
their principles. This is not fo difficult 
as forme may imagine. | 

The great end, ] may fay the chief 
principle, of thefe gentlemen is that 
which I have often mentioned, namely, | 
that wrtue is founded upon eternal and | 
unalterable reajon, and that it hath been | 
end ever will be the fame in all ages} 
and countries. wil endeavour to thew 
the fallacy of this opinion, and fo blow 
up their darling axiom, by only telling 
a ftory ; and though it may not per- 
haps convince your flubbgrn moralifts, 
it will, hope, fatisfy that part of the 
world for whom my tctters are chiefly 
inte ded. ; 

When Xerxes, that mighty Perfian 
monarch, brought over into Greece his 
turmidable army, which by its num- 
bers icemed fufficient to conquer. the 
whole world, and confifted of many 
different nations, he fometimes refletcd 
withm himfelf on the odd and furprif- | 
mg variety of their manners and cuf- 
tems, and refolved one day to ridicule 
what tome of thefe people looked upon 
as faceed and indifpenfable duties. He 
fent for fome Greeks anJ Seythians, 





ciple. Hereupon the king of Perfia 
ordered thofe two nations to exchange 
their cufloms, that the Greeks thould 
eat the bodies of their deati, and the 
Scythians burn them according to the 
ulage of Greece. ‘The firft fhrunk with 
horror at the odiows command; the 
Scyphians were no lets fcandalized : both 
refolved to adhere to their old cuftoms, 
and were willieg to die rather than com- 
ply with thefe barbarous orders. 

Ir will, perhaps, be objected, that 
this inflance relates to 2 bare ceremony, 


; and has nothing at all to do with virtue, 


But is not this a mere cavil? For what 
is virtue in the notions of molt men but 
a ceremony? Every one wiil allow that 
religion isthe fublimeft part of virtue; 
now religi ®, if we may believe expe- 


| rience, is but a fyftem of grimaces, of 


outward forms and ceremontes, that 
vary according to the difference of cli- 
mates; for ] know of no country in 
the world where the practical part of 
religion doth confilt 7 the donefly and 
courage of fledfaflly following the dice 
tates of confcience, and the decifions of 
rea/on. 


(To be continued.) 
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An ESSAY ox ANGER. 


*¢ Ira furor brevis.” 


THRE impetuous and fiery are gene- 
rally men of noble and magnani- 
mous minds. But the inference is not 
that anger is the neceflary appendage to 
magnanimity. It is generally its cor- 
re{fpondent weaknefs, and as a weak- 
nefs it fhould be reprehended. 
Anger, however, is not always an at- 
tendaut on the magnanimous and brave. 
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An imaginary affront will-reufe af- 

fuming ignorance to as violent an ex- 

ertion of rage, as a real one will injured 

merit ; nor is the man of magnanimity 

fo impetuous in his fallies of indignation, 

as the coward who holds the rod of 
wer. 

Yet it does not always happen that @ 
man is enraged beoatife he is wrong, 
and yet, when he ules invective, his 
caufe is too weak for argument. ‘The 

nerous and unfufpectiug are the moft 
hkely to receive injuries ; he who is 
injured will be roufed to anger, and 
anger deprives a man of his reafoning 
powers. 

From whatever caufe anger may have 
rifen, I mever yet knew it productive 
of a good effect. It may caufe fear, but 
it cannot infpire veneration, and the 
tendereft emotion that a by-flander can 
feel for a paffionate man is pity, nor is 
pity often unattended with contempt. 

A paffionate man, inilead of com- 
plying with the obligation of forgiving 
his brother tifty times, is not content 
tillhe has returned the injury fifty fold ; 
and when this is done he can only feel 
remorfe and anguih at the recollection 
of his folly. 

Men of good hearts will fometimes 
fee the error of anger, and lament it, 
It is, however, to be regretted, that 
any perfon fhould be virtuous by halves, 
and behold his weaknefles with forrow, 
yet want the fpirit to correct them. 

A paffionate man may affure us that 
his anger is foon over, and that after 
he has vented his refentment he thinks 
no more of what is pafled. This is 
making poor amends to thofe at whom 
he had levelled his inveétives. He who 
defires another to endure his anger, is 
teaching him to defpife him, or to look 
upon him asa lunatic, who is guilty of 
occafional fits of madnefs, and then all 
is well again. But he thould confider 
that another is as juftifiable in refenting 
infults, as he is in giving them, and 
that madnefs is fometiines productive of 
bloodfhed and murder. No paffionate 
perfon can anfwer how far his phrenzy 
may carry him; fhould his rage evapo- 
rate only in hath exprefiions, he may 
lofe a friend. 

There are men of benevolent difpo- 
fitions, without the leaft bias to malig- 
nity, who will yet fuffer a degrading 
epithet to fink deep into their hearts, 
Jan. 1790. 
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and corrode their future happinefes 
men who never offer an affront, and 
never can forgive one. 

If we are to credit the complaints of 
paffionate people, no mortals meet with 
more ingratitude than they do. Their 
good fervices have been returned with 
injury and infult, and thofe whom they 
have once warmly befriended have be- 
come their bittereft enemies. Thefe 
are heavy charges it muft be confeffed, 
but they are feldom true. A paffionate 
man foon forgets the delicate fitwation 
of thofe he has relieved, and in a fit of 
wrath lets fall fome expreffions that 
roufes their refentment. They who 
are relieved from diftrefs or danger 
will naturally be jealous and tenacious 
of their honour, they will not endure 
to be lifted from the ground, only to be 
crufhed by the hand that raifed them. 
Nor can any thinking man expedt 
otherwife than that the remembrance 
of benefits will be obliterated when they 
are fucceeded by opprobrium. That 
his good offices will excite refentment 
when thev appeared only conferred as 
a prelude to injuries, and that they who 
difcover a bathaw, where a protector 
was foaght, will turn his greateft ene- 
mies. 

However men may plead the impof- 
fibility of changing their native difpo- 
fitions, it certainly is not impoffible to 
calm the, impetuofity of rage. Mrs. 
Barbauld, I think, obferves, that if a 
{wearer was under the neceffity of pay- 
ing an hundred pounds for every oath 
he fwore, he would ceafe to fwear. I 
believe, if a furious man was obliged to 
pay the fame for every fit of rage he 
might experience, his mind would be 
foon mollified into ferenity. Yet, that 
the valourous knights of the inflamed 
countenance may not reject iuch a re- 
ceipt, left impoverifhment thould enfue, 
I wiil propofe to them a method of cure, 
gentle in its operation, and falutary in 
its effects, which is to take a {mall dofe 
of confideration. : 

Let them confider, that while they 
run about bellowing like fo many over- 
drove oxen, they alienate’ friends, and 
create enemies, that they will not bemore 
Lrefpected, for he who lofes his dighity 
will never gain refpect ; that their rage 
only affords diverfion to an idle fpee- 
tater, and may injure their own con- 








ftitution. Let them atk themfelves 
E whether 
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whether their rage is not excited by 
a trifle; avd if it be even a matter of 
confequence, whether contumelious 
epithets and infulting behaviour contli- 
tute manly refentment. Let them then. 
fefiedt how they have degraded them- 
felves by adopting the language of car- 
men and of porters, and that they 
ought in juftice to apologize to per- 
fons, however defpicable their fituation 
in life, whom they have thus ill- 
treated. ' 
When a certain phyfingnomift was 
reprehended for deeming Socrates a 
gluiton, and a bad member of fociety, 
the venerable fage only replied, ** the | 
man is right; { am naturally fenfual | 
and vicious, but philofophy has corrected | 
my difpofition.”’ Refolution, and not 
fuperior underflanding, made this re- 
formation, for every body has under- 
ftanding envugh to fee the impropriety 
of vice. . 
It cannot be faid, that rage is 
‘with greater difficulty fopprefled than 
any other paffion of the mind. Dr. 
Watts was naturally addicted to anger, | 
hut he faw the impropriecy of indulging | 
fc! weaknefs, and by a continued | 
practice of gentlenefs, fo far aera 
hisdilpofition, that had not his abilities | 
and virtues refledted a dignity vpon | 
him, he hod paffed for what is com- 
monly calied an harml:/s nian, | 
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To the T. itor of the Town arid Country 
Magazine. 


Pirtus, Virtus tiguan:, conciliat ami- 
eiras ef confervat. CICERO. 


SIR, 
1f we were as flrict in felcAing our: 
friends as we are carelul to examine! 
the characters of tholte we are to be | 
connected with in matters ef trade and 
iatéreft, we fhould fel¢om have caufe to 
complain of falfe friends. Valuable as 
ereal fviendihip is, it can only be expected 
from the really virtuous. The diffolute | 
and UuNnprinciple i ala a fomething 
emong themtelvcs like ¢ iendthip, but it 
18 Onc rely a mutual agrecment og certain 
pointes while they are fublervient each 
tv ihe other’s purl ‘ita, 


* Make no friendihip with an angry 
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On the Choiceof Friends, 


and we may fay, with equal-truth, that 
it is impoffible to find, and therefore idle 
to expect friendthip from a wicked man, 
On the contrary, the good are naturally 
friendly ; it is a part of their character; 
and benevolence is as natufal to them as 
the exercife of virtue itfelf. No mag 
can be a friend to others, who is not 
a friend to himfelf; and it will not be 
difputed, that, according to this maxim, 
the virtuous gnly have the will and the 
powet to be friends. 

I enter on this fubject with no view 
to be prolix, for it 1s a fubjeét capable 
of great variety, but rather to introduce 
a few hints on the means of avoiding 
difappointments in friendfhip. — 

‘The principal direétion here, then, is 


obvioutly to avoid connections with men | 


whofe characters are deficient in rhe a- 


| miable qualities of the heart—the profli- 
gate, the diffipated, the felfifh, and the 7 
avaricious, never can be fufceptible of — 


friendfhip. In the common affairs of life, 
they may be fo far bound by the Jaws as 
to eit their engagements, and therefore 
acquiie the name of hone; but beyond 
this, we are credulous if we hope for 
thofe exertions of difinterefted kindnefs 
which conftitute true friendfhip. Men of 
this defcription pay their higheft atten- 
tion only where they are moft likely to 
»profit, and arediftant and inacceflible to 
thofe who have no other claims than the 
claims of merit. He who pays court to 


another for the fake of any probable | 
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benefit that may accrue to himéelf, is @ 
not to be accounted a friend; for he ¥ 
will only put on the appearance while it j 


fuits his purpofe. 


There are a {pecies of men who often 2 
complain of the want of friendfhip—men, 
who having fome agreeable qualities of 7 


addrefs, perhaps a good voice, ora plea 77 
fant manner of telling a ftory. They are 


invited into every company ; no club of 


fociety can be formed, no party of pleas 77 


fure can anfwer its name, unlefs they 7 


are prefent, to fing a fong, or tell a } 


ftory. This they fo far miftake for 
friendthio, as to abandon their trades of 
profeffions, and dedicate themfelves 
wholly tofuch friends. The confequenct 


is, that they are foon reduced to the 


mortitying fituation of being indebted 
for a dinner to thofe whom they can pay 
onlywith a fong, and muft fubmit to 
many mortifications which are not eafily 
borms by a proud fpirit, That fpirit, 
however 
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however, they muff break, and become 
the humble dependents on every loofe, 
idle fet of fellows, whofe object is to be 
entertained in midnight affemblies.— 


If a perfon in this fituation had eonfider-, 


ed, with the author of the motto to my 


paper, that virtue alone can conftitute 


friendhhip, he would have at once per- 
ceived, that he was invited, carefled, 
and encouraged, merely becaufe he was 
a neceflary appendage to their pleafures, 
and that their real fentiments of him 
came nearer to contempt than friend- 
fhip, and would end in defpight, when 
he became no longer ufeful to them. 

If we were attentively to confider the 
various bad paffions of mankind, it would 
foon appear that.they are unfriendly to 
the happinefs of thofe who are actuated 
by them, as weil as thofe who depend 
upon the affiftance of men actuated by 
them.—If a proud man profefles himfelf 
our friend, he will naturally expect con- 
ceffions adequate to his exalted notions 
of himfelf, but which, perhaps, it is 
impoffible for us to grant without a vio- 
lation of the firft principle of all virtue, 
truth—The vain maa will likewife ex- 
pect thofe attentions which can only be 
paid byphim who is already a matter of 
the art of impofing on the human heart 
by flattery—With a man who is negii- 
gent of his own Pairs, and prodigal 
by whim, we ftand in a more preca- 
rious fituation; we may incommon with 
worthlefs perfons have received favours 
from him, but his refources muft foon 
be at an end; and as he did not difcri- 
minate between the worthlefs and the 
meritorious in the difppfal of his favours, 
he may foon put it out of his power to be 
any longer ferviceable, and may foon 
want that bread which.he has givén 
wantonly to others— With a man ot /oofe 
moral principles, we never can be fafe ; 
the calls of licentious pleafures will al- 
ways be firft anfwered, and wherever he 
appears to have beftowed generoufly, it 
is to be attributed to chance—With a 
paffionate man, we are ever in a ticklith 
fituation, not knowing but that a mere 
trifle may, in one moment, deftroy the 
friendfhip which we imagined was built 
for ages. 

In a word, it is with the really vir- 
tuous and them only, that we can form 
that connection which we term friend- 
fRip. I thall conclude this paper with 
an oblervation or two from Collier, an 


The King’s Speech, Fam. 21, 1790. 
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author whofe moral eflays would be 
better liked, if they were better known. 
_ © Alpbonfus the Wile (fays Collier 
in his Effay on Friendthip) tells us, that 
all the acquifitions and purfuits of men, 
excepting four, werebut bawhbles, viz. 
*¢ Old wood to burn ; old wine to drink ; 
old books to read; and old friends to 
converfe with.””"—Jo part with a tried 
friend, without great provocation, is 
unreafonable levity. It looks as if a man’s 
{pirits were turned eager, and his good 
humour wornout. Such inconftancy of 
temper feems to be governed by caprice 
and curiofity; and to turn more upon 
intereft than affection. An ambiguous 
expreffion, a little chagrin, or a fart of 
paflion, is by uo means enough to take 
leave upon. ‘lhe beft people cannot be 
always even, awake, and entertaining. 
No perfon performs at this rate of ex- 
adtnels, and therefore fhould not require, 
it. The accidents of life, the indifpo- 
fitions of health, the imperfections of 
rcafon ought to be allowed for. A para- 
difiacal temper is not to be expected 
from pofldiluvian mortals.’ The bare 
inequality of the fcafons is enovgh to 
give one the fpleen. Nothing but plain 
malevolence can juflify difnion : male- 
volence fhewn either in a fingle outrage 
unretracted, or in habitual ill-nature.— 
Such behaviour, I confefs, is a notorious 
breach of articles; it ftrikes at the fun- 
damentals, and makes a correfpondence 
impracticable, 

‘¢ When the engagement proves thus 
unlucky, the way is to draw off by de- 


‘grees, and not to come to an open rup- 


ture. Let the acquaintance be decently 
buried ; and the flame rather go out, 
than be fmothered. For, as Cato well 
gbferves, friendfhip ought not to be 
unript but unflitched.” 


Calcutta, Feb. 1789. X. 





His Majefly’s Moff Gracious Speech to 
to both Houfes of Parliament 3 ‘fanue 
ary 2Ufl, 3790. 


‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
és Ss! NCE I laft met you in pasiia- 


ment, the continuance of the war 
on the continent, and the internal fitu- 
ation of different parts of Europe, have 
been productive of events which have 


engaged my molt ferious attention. 
E32 “ While 
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s¢ While I fee with a juft concern the 
interru of the tranquillity of other 


count I have at the fame time great 
‘aio in being able to acquaint 


you, that I receive continued affurances | pe 


difpofition of all foreign 
per aodinay 0 kingdoms; and 
am 


aded that you will entertain 
with ~~ and grateful fenfe of 
the favour of Providence in continuing 


bjeéts the increafing advantages 
of pe bn and the uninterrupted en oy- 
ment of thofe invaluable bleflings w ich 
they have fo long derived trom our ex- 
cellent conftitutioa. 


# Gentlemen of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, 

«¢ I have given directions that the 
eftimates for the prefent year thould be 
laid before you; and J rely on your 
readinefs to grant fuch fupplies as the 
circumftances of the fevera! branches of 
the public fervice may be found to re- 
quire. 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ The lations prefcribed by the 
act of the laft feffion of parliament rela- 
tive to the corn-trade, not having been 
duly carried into effect in feveral parts 
of the kingdom, there appeared reafon 
to apprehend that fuch an exportation 
of corn might take place, and fuch diffi- 
culties occur in the importation of foreign 
corn, as would have been productive of 
the moft ferious inconyenience to my 
fubjects. Under thefe circumfances it 
appeared indifpenfably neveffary to take 
immediate meatures toe preventing the 
exportation and facilitating the impor- 
tation of certain forts of corn; and | 
therefore, by the advice of my privy 
— awe! an order for that pur- 
pole, a copy of which I have direa 
be laid before you. nee 

“6 Pen only farther to defire, that 
you wil continue to apply yourfelves to 
thole objects which ao Ae your 
attention, with the fame zeal for the 
public fervice which has hitherto ap- 
peared in all your proceedings, and of 
which the effets have heen fo happily 
manifefted in the increafe of the public 
revenue, the extenfion of the commerce 
and manufactures of the country, and 


the gencral Profperity ot my people,” 





RETROSPECT. 


T HE following are fome of the ge. 
neral topies which have engaged the 
ovle of this country, and affiited in 
difperfing the vapours of the gloomy 
month of November for the lait fifteen 
years. , 

In 17745 the Boftonians refufed to 
drink their tea, and many people thought 
they had quarrelled with their bread and 
butter. 

In 1975, there was much talk of treq- 


‘fon, and fheriff Sayre was fent to the 


Tower, to cool the rage of his trani- 
atlantic zeal. It was indeed, a very pro- 
lific year, for befides that, Mr. Wilkes 
(the prefent chamberlain of London) 
opened his mouth in the houfe of com- 
mons, and curfed the American war, 
beltowing upon it the epithets of un- 
juft, ruinovs, felonious, and murderous, 
and Mr. Penn was examined. 

In 1776, the Howes offered terms of 
mercy to the Americans, and we fafted 
in England, in the hope of bringing 
them to repentance. 

In 1777, the taking of Philadelphia, 
the long Gazettes, which required much 
exercife of underitanding to comprehend 
the meaning thereof, employed, in 3 
very fufficient manner, both our time 
and our patience. 

In 1778 we had a great deal to do 
with fir Hugh Pallifer, admiral Keppel, 
and the Breft fleet, This would have 
been handfome employment as the times 
went—but there was the d——d Sara- 
toga convention. 

In1779 we calculated that as the Span- 
ith prizes we had taken (and in a very 
fhort time) amounted to 376,oool. we 
fhould inevitalsy be rich. 

In 1780 the Spaniards took our out- 
ward bound Ealt and Weft India fleet, 
and we thought we fhould be inevitably 
ruined. 

In 178t general Wafhington had 
quitted the camp, on the White Plains, 
and all was over. 

In 1782 we were pofitively to have 
a new filver coin. 

In 1783 we were taught to look upon 
the approaching national convention of 
lreland as the moft auguft and impor- 
tant the world had ever feen. 

In 1784 we were ftudying the doc- 
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pfervices; and that true patriotifm {fo | 


| was ufed, and feveral knights were cre- | 
© ated. | 


» glorious Revolution to commemorate. 


trine of tranfubftantiation, and agreed 
to believe that a certain number of glafs 
windows were verily and indeed taken 
in fo many ounces of any kind of tea, 
and that It was all the fame thing, whe- 
ther wé took the tea or not. 

In 1785 there was a rumour (but few 
people believed it), that the public | 
finances had been fo greatly immpoverifhed | 
by the war, that his majefty’s minifiers | 
had refolved to take no falaries for their | 





greatly abounded, it was thought the 
prefent oe would not be able 
eir places. 

In 1786 there was much talk about 
one Peg Nicholfon, fome parchment | 





In 1787 the court of Verfailles de- | 


» clared it was perfectly fatisfied with the 


Dutch, and took the duke of Dorfet and 
Mr. Eden to witnefs the agreement. 
In 1788 we had the centenary of the | 


In 1789 we behold our neighbours 
endeavour to qualify their pofierity for | 
a fimilar occation.—All thofe have come | 
in aid of amufement during the dreary | 
month of November. | 
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Dialogues on the Conflitution and Laws 
of England. 


DiaLroGue the FourtTu. 


Of the Lex fcripta, or Written Law 
of England. 


( Continued from Vol. XXII. p. 618.) 


LRYVHAT do yq@ mean by the lex 
fcripta, or written law of Eng- 


land? 

A. The flatutes, acts, or edits made 
by the king’s majefty, by and with the 
advice and confent of the lords Doirittal 





ment aflembled. 
2. Which is the oldeft of thefe fa- | 
tutes ? 
A. The oldeft extant and printed is | 
Magna Charta, as confirmed in parlia- 
ment in the ninth year of Henry Ill. 
though, undoubtedly, there were many 
anterior ftatutes which are now lolt, 
though the determinations of them are 
probably received as maxims of the 
common law. '‘ 
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2. How many kinds of ftatutes are 
there? ° 

A. Two, general or /pecial, public 
or private. 

2, What do you mean by a general 
or public aQ ! 

4. A general or public act is an uni- 
verfal rule that regards the whole com- 
munity, and of this the courts of law 
are bound to take notice judicially, and 
ex oficio, without the Ratute being 
particularly pleaded, or formally fee 
forth, 

2. How do private or fpecial acts 
operate ? 

A. Such adts are rather exceptions 
than rules, being thofe which only ope- 
rate upon particular perfons and private 


concerns ; atid of thefe the judger are 


not boynd to take notice, unlefs they 
be formally fhewn and pleaded. 

2. Is there any other diftinction of 
ftatutes ? 

A. They are either declaratory of the 


‘common law, or remedial of fume de- 


fects therein. 

2. When are ftacutes faid to be cle- 
claratory ? 

A. Vhey are declaratory where the 
old cullom of the kingdom has almolt 
fallen into difufe or become difputable ; 
in which cate the pariiament has declar- 
ed what the common law 1s, and ever 
hath been, 

2, Whar are the purpofes of reme- 
dial statutes 3 

A. They are made to fupoly defedts, 
and abridge fuperfluities in theeommun 
law, and thefe remedial acts are divided 
into en/arging and refraining flacutes. 
As where penalties at the common law 
are increafed, the flatute is faid to en- 
large. Where powers at common law 
are leffened, the flatute is laid to re- 
firain. 

2. What are the principal points to 
be confidered in the contiru@tion cf tla- 
tutes? 

A. There are thiee to be confidered 
in the con{tru€tion of a'l remedial fta- 
tutes. The old law as it flood at the 
making of the aG@; vet the milchief 
was, tor which the common law pro- 
vided ; and what remedy the parliament 
hath provided to cure this mifchiet: 
and it is the duty of the judges fo to 
conftrue the adt, as to fimprets the niif- 
chief and advance the remedy. 

2. Where a fiatutc treats of things 

or 
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of perfons of an inferior rank, can they, 
general words be extended to thofe 
of a fuperior ? 

A. No: a Matute that treats of 
deans, parfons, vicars, and others, bav- 
ing /piritual promotion, docs not extend 
to bi/reps, though they, have /piritual 
promo’iok ; deans being the highelt per- 
fons named, and bithops being fill 
higher. . 
* &. How are penal Ratutes conftrued ? | 

A. They are conftrued frict/y. There 
fore, where by ftat. 14 Geo. II. c. 6. 
ftealing theep, or other cattle, was mace | 
felony without benefit of clergy, the ge- 

| 
} 





—_ 





neral words, ** other cattle,”’ were con- 
fidered too loofe to create 2 capital of- 
fence, and the a was held to extend | 
to nothing but theep; and, in the next | 
feffioes, another flatute was made, | 
which particularly mentioved the dit- | 
ferent {pecics, and extended the for- | 
mer ftatute to bulls, cows, oxen, &c. | 

2, How do the courts expound fta- 
tutes againit frauds ? 

A. They are confirued liberally and | 
beneficially ; but, with this diftinction, | 
that where the flainte acts upon the 
offender, and inflicts a penalty, as the 
pilory, or a fine, it is then to be taken 
ftrictly: but where the flatute aéts upon 
the offence, by fetting afide the fraudu- 
fent tranfadtion, it is to be conltrued 
liberally. 

©. Can one part of a ftatute be con- 
flrued by another part? 

A. It is a general rule todo fo ; and, 
in doing it, the conftru@tion muft be 
fuch, that the whole flatute thall ftand if 
peifible: xt res magis valeat, quam 

reat. 

©. Hf there be a faving in the a& 
contrary to the body, how is it to be 
conftrued ? 

A. Such a faving is void, 

©. Where the common law and a 
Ratute differ, which is to predominate ? | 

A. The common law muff give place 
to the Marute, and an old flatute gives 
place to a new one upon this principle, 
that deges poferiores priores contrarias 
abrogan’. But this is to be underitood 
only, when the latter flarute is drawn 
up in negative terms, or by its matter 
neceflarily implies a negative. 

9. If a fatute which repeals an- | 
other, is itfelf repealed ; what is the | 
conlequence ? 


A. The firR ftatute is thereby re- 




















vived, without any formal words 
that puerpofes 

2. Do aés of parliament, with 
claujes reflraining future parliaments, 
bind the legiflature-? 

A. Certainly not; for the legifla. 
ture being the fovereign power, is al. 
ways of equal and abfoluce authority. 

9. How do judges conirter aQs of 
parhament, which are impoflible wo be 
performed, or that produce abfurd con- 
fequences contradictory to common rea. 
foa? 

A, Such acts cag have no authority, 
and fuch confequences muft be void. 

©. But if the parliament fhould po- 


| fitively enact a thiug to be done, which 


is unreafonable, can the judges controul 
or reiedt it? 
A. The jndges, I conceive, cannot 


}controul or itject it; for that were to 


fet the judicial above the leziflative 
power, which would fubvert govern. 


/ ment: but where fome collateral mat- 


ter arifes, out of the general words, 


and happens to be unreafonable, there | 


the judges conclude, that this conte~ | 


quence was not forefeen by parliament, 
and compound the flatute by equity. 





Diactocve the Firth. 


| Of the Territory of England, its Di 


wifions, Se. 
Ww HAT fpace is comprehended 
within the territory of England? 
A. It comprehends England, Wales, 
and Berwick ; and alfo the main, or 


high feas, over which the court of ad- 


mifalty hath jurifdiction. P 


fea? 


A. It begins at low-water mark} 
| but between high-water mark and lows 


water mark, when the fea ebbs and 
flows, the common law and the admi- 
ralty have divi/um imperium, one v 
the water, ‘when it is fyll fea, the 
other upon the land when it is ebb. 

2. How do you divide the territory 


(of England ? 


A. Into two divifions, the eccle/afli- 
cal and the civil. 


2. What does the ecclefiaftical divi« 
fion contain? 


4. Two provinces, Canterbury and 
York, 
2. What 


2. How do you defcribe the main ; 
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®. What do you mean by a pro- | 
vince ? 

A. The circuit of an archbifhop’s 
jurifdiction. 

9. What are the divifions of a pro- 
vince ? 

A. Provinces are divided into dio- 
cefes, or fees of fuffragan bithops ; 
whereof Canterbury includes twenty- 
one, and York three ; befides the bi- 
fhoprick of Sodor and Man. 

2. How is a diocefe divided ? 

A. Into archdeaconries, whereof there 
here are fixty in all ; and thefe are again 
divided into rural deaneries, which .are 
the circuit of the archdeacon and rural 
dean’s jurifdiction ; and every deanery 
is divided into parifhes. 

2. How do vou defcribe a parifh? 

4. A parith is that circuit of ground 
which is committed to the charge of 
one parfon, vicar, or other minifter 
having the cure of fouls, therein, and 
they have been computed at about ten 
thoufand. 

2. How long have parifhes exifled 
in England ! 

A. We find the diftinétion of parifhes 
and mother-churches in the laws of 
king Edgar, fo early as 970. 

2. What does the civil divifign of 
England contain? 

A. Nt is divided into counties, thofe 
counties imto hundreds, and thole hun- 
dreds into tithings or towns. 

© To whoin do thofe divifions owe 
their origi ? 

A. To king ‘Alfred; who, to pre- 
vent rapine and diforder, inftituted 
tithings, fo called from the Saxon; 
becaule, ten freeholders with © their 
families, compofed one. Theie dwelt 
together, aud were furegies and pledges 
to the king for the good behaviour « ¢ 
each other ; and if any offence was 
committed within their diflvidt, they 
were bound to-have tie offender forth- 
coming in their diftrict. 

2. Who prefided in the tithing? 

A. One of the principal inhabitants 
was annually appointed, who was called 
the tithing-man, headborough, bos f- 
holder, or borough-elder. 

2, Were there tovwws or vills in thefe 
times ? 

A. in law they are of the fame fig- 
nification with tithing, and are fuppoled 
tohave had cach of chew originally a 
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church, and celebration of divine fer- 
vice, facraments, and burials. 

2. How do you defcribe a city? 

A. A city is an incorporated town, 
which is, or hath been, the fee of a 
bifhop. . 

2. What is a borough ? 

4. A borough is now underflood to 
be a town, either corporate or not, 
that fendeth members to parliament. 

2. Are there any other kinds of 
towns. 

A. There are market- towns, and towns 
without markets, with appendages, 
called hamlets, or demi-vills, which 
are fometimes under the adminiftration’ 
of the town itfelf, and fometimes go- 
verned by feparate officers, in which 
cafes they are to fome purpofes in law 
looked upon as diflin& townthips. 

2. In what did a hundred confift ? 

A. A hundred confifted of ten tith- 
ings, is governed by a high-conflable, 
or bailiff, and formerly there was held 
in it the hundred-court for the trial of 
caufes. In the moft northern counties 
they are called wapentakes. 

2. To whofe policy are thofe fubdi- 
vifions imputed ? 





A. Tithings were the peculiar inven- 
{tions of Alfred; but the inflitution of 
hundreds he rather introduced than in- 

i vented, for they were known before 
| his time, both in Denmark.and France, 
and may be traced back as far as the. 
ancient Germans who became mafters 
ot Gaul, and the Saxons who fettled 
in England. 

2. What is a hire compofed of ? 

4, Ol an indefinite number of hus- 
dreds. 

9, What is meant by the terms hire 
‘and county ? 
| fd. Shire is a Saxon word, fignifyirg 
a divifion ; but a county is derived f om 
cones, the count of the Frauks, which 
is the fame with the earl, or alderman 
of the Saxon fhire, to whom the go- 
vernment of. it was entrufted; which 
i he ulually exerited by his deputy, called 
in Latin wice-comes, and in Englith the 
fheriff, thrieve, or thire-reeve, fignify- 
ing the officer of the fhire, upon whom, 
by degrees, the civil adminiftration of 
it is now cotirely devolved. 

2. Are all counties divided alike ? 

A. No: in fome countics there is an 
intermediate divifion between the fhire 


and 
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and the hundreds; as lathes in Kent, 
and rapes in Suflex, each containing a- 
bout three or four hundreds ; and thefe 


-reeves, acting in fubordinatioa to 


fhire-reeve. S 
2, What is meant by trithings ? 


A. Where a county is divided into | 


three intermediate jurifdidiions, they 
are called ¢Pithings, which were anci- 
ently governed by a trithing-reeve, and 
they {lill fubfift in the county of York, 
where thé term has been corrupted into 
the word riding, of which there are 
5 eh the North, the Eail, and the 

en. 

2. How many counties are there? 

A. Theve are at prefent forty in 
England, and twelve in Wales. 

2, Have any of theie counties pecu- 


Lhree Th.eves. 


A. There are feveral cities and towy 


*| with territories annexed tothem, which 


by grants from the king are counties of 
themfelves, govermed by their ow, 
fheriffs and other magiftrates, to the 
exclufion of the officers ef the co 

at large. Such are London, York, 
Briftol, Norwich, Coventry, and fey. 
| ral others. 
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Thee THREE THIEVES} 
Or, HAMET and BERARD. 





liar privileges or j srifdictions ? 

A. Cheiter, Durham, and Lancafter, 
are called counties palatine. ‘The two 
former are fuch by ihinemorial cuftom, 
or preieription, or at leait have been fo. 
fince the reign of William the Firft; | 


bution. 
their nemes Hamet and 
Their tather, who had followed the 
fame profeffion, had juft finithed his 


the latter was created by king Edward | Career at the gallows: the name of 


the Third, and was afterwards greatly 
enlarged and confirmed in parliament. 

©. Why are they called counties pa- 
latine ? 

A. They are fo called a palatio, be- 
caufe the owners thereof, the cal of | 
Chefter, the bifhop of Durham, and | 
the duke of Lancafter, had, in thoile 
counties jura regalia, as fully as the 
king hatn in his palace; Regalem po- 
deflatem in omnibus; but, at prefent, 
Durham only remains in the hands of 
@ fubjeR. , 

2. What were the powers of their 
owners ? 


the third was Travers. They never 
robbed or murdered, but only followed 
the bufinefs of pilfering and kidnaping, 


nifhing degree of ingenuity. 


As they were walking together one 7 


| 
magpie’s neft at the top of a lofty oak, 
‘6 Bro- 


day in the wood of Lan, and talking of 
their feveral feats of dexterity, Hamet, 
the eldeft of the two brothers, efpied a 


and faw the mother fly into it. 


THREE rogues ig the vicinage of )@ 
Lan, uniting the ingenuity of their 

talents, -had for a confiderable time put 7 

| both monks and laymen under contri 7 

‘Two of them were brothers, © 

Berard. 


2 
7 


in which they had arrived to an afto. 7 


ther,” faid he, to Berard, ** what | 


fhouid you fay to a perfon that fhould 


propole to go and take the eggs from © 





A. They might pardon treafons, | 
murders, and felonies. They appointe4 
ent judges and juftices of the peace, and | 
itl offences were faid to be done againft | 


their peace, not asin other places, contra | he who cannot accomptith fo practicable | 


jhacem domini regis. 

@. Is the Mle of Ely not a county | 
palatine ? 

A. No; though often erroneoufly | 
Ryled one. It is but a royal franchite, | 
the bithop having by grant, from king | 
Henry the Firft, jura regalia, whereby | 
he exercifes a jurifdidtion over all caufes, 
within the Ile of Bly, as well crimina! 
as civil, 

% Are there not alfo counties corpo- 
Taic 








immediately climys the tree. 


** I thould tell him,” anfwered the 
younger brother, * that he was a fool, 
and propofed a thing entirely impofli- 
bie.”—** Well, learn my friend, that 


a theft, is but a booby in bis profel- 
fion. Obferve me.” This faid, he 
Having 
reached the neft, he makes a hole imit 
underneath, receives foftly in his hand 
the eggs, as they flip through the open- 
ing, and brings them down, defiring 
his companions to obferve that nota 
ingle egg was broken. ‘¢ By my foul,” 
cries Berard, * I muft allow you to be 
an incomparable thief ; but if you could 
ga and replace the eggs under the mo: 
thef, 


under that bird, without difturbing it?” 7 






















































ther, as quietly as you have taken them 
from her, we fhould acknowledge you 
our mafter.”’ 

Hamet accepted the challenge, and 
again mounts the tree; but his brother 
defigned a trick uponhim. The latter, 
as foon as he fees the other at a certain 
height, fays te Traver's, ** You have 
juit been a witnefs to Hamet’s dexterity, 
you fhall now fee what I can do in the 
fame way.” He inftantly climbs the 
tree, and follows his elder brother from 
branch to branch, and whilft the latter 
has his eyes fixed upon the neft, entire- 
ly taken up with hisdefign, and watch- 
ing every motion of the bird, the flip- 
pery rogue loofens his trowfers, and 


' and brings them down as a fignal of 


triumph. Hamet in the mean time 
contrives to replace all the eggs, and 
coming down looks fer the praife due 
to fo clever an exploit. ‘* Oh, yon 
only want to deceive us,” faid Berard, 
bantering him, ‘* I'll wager that you 
have concealed the eggs in your trow- 
fers.’”?’ The other looks, fees that his 
trowfers are gone, and foon finds out 
the trick of his brother. ‘* Excellent 
rogue,” faid he, ** to outwit anoiher.” 

As for Travers, he was loft in equal 
admiration of thefe two heroes, and 
could not determine which had the ad- 
vantage. But he felt himfelf humbled 
at their fuperiority, and piqued at not 
being able to contend with them, cried, 
*¢ Friends, you are too knowing for 


me.’ You would efcape twenty times, 


when I fhould ‘be the fcape goat. 1, 


yerceive that I am too aukward tothrive 
in this bufinefs, fo I fhall go and follow 
my own trade. I renounce thieving for 
ever. I have good ftrong arms, and 
will return home and live with my 
wife, with the help of Go-l I thall be 
able to procure a fubfiftence.”’” He 
fulfilled his declaration, and returned to 
his village. His wife loved him, he 
became an honeft man, and fet him- 
felf to work with fo much induftry, 
that at the clofe of a few months he had 
earned wherewithal to buy a hog. The 
animal was fatened at home: at Chrift- 
mas he killed it, and having hung it in 
the ulual way Againft the wall, he went 
into the fields. But it had been much 
better for him to have fold it, he would 
then have faved himfelf a vaft deal of 
trouble and uneafinefs. 

The two brothers, who had not {een 
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33 
him fince their feparation, came at this 
very time time to pay him a vifit. The 
wife was alone fpinning. She told 
them that the hufband was juft gone 
out, and that he would not return till 
night. | 

With eyes accuftomed to examine 
every thing, you might have fworne the 
hog could not have efcaped their notice. 
‘** Oh, oh,” faid they, on going out, 
‘* this fellow is geing to regale, and 
did not think us worth inviting. Well, 
we muft carry off his pork, and eat it 
without him. The rogues then laid 
their plot, and till night thould enable 
them to act, they went and concealed 
themfelves behind a neighbouring 
hedge. 

At night, when Travers returned, 
his wife told him of the vifit the had re- 
ceived. ‘*I was much alarmed” faid 
fhe, ** at being alone with them, th 
had fo fufpicious an appearance, that 
did not venture to afk either of their 
names or bufinefs. But they fearched 
every corner with their eyes; I don't 
think a fingle peg efcaped their notice.” 
‘* Ah, it muft have been my two queer 
companions,’” cried Travers, in great 
trouble, ** my hog is loft, and I now 
heartily with I had fold ic.” ‘* We 
ftill have a refource,”’ replied the wife, 
*¢ let us take down the pork, and hide 
it fomewhere for the night. To-mor- 
row morning you may confider what is 
to be done.”’ ‘Travers adopted his wife’s 
advice. He took down the pork, and 
laid it under the bread oven, at the op- 
polite end of the room, after which he 
laid down, but not with an eafy mind. 

Night being come, the two brothers 
came to accomplith their project; and 
whilft the eldelt kept watch, Berard 
began to penetrate the wall in that part 
where he had feen the pork hanging. 
But he quickly perceived that nothing 
remained but the ftring by which it was 
fufpending. ‘* The bird is flown, faid 
he, and we are come too late.” Tra- 
vers, whom the dread of being robbed 
kept awake, thinking he heard a noife, 
waked his wife, and ran to the oven to 
feel if the pork was fafe, he found it 
there, but as he was apprehenfive alfo 
for his barn and flables, he determined 
to make the circuit of them, and went 
out armed with a hatchet. Berard, 
who heard him go out, took the advan- 


tage of that opportunity to f.rce open 
F the 
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the door, and approaching the bed, and 
counterfeiting the voice of the hufband, 
«« Mary.” faid he, “ the pork is re- 
g-ved from the wall, what have you 
done with it?’ “ Don’t you remem- 
ber then that we.put it under the oven,” 
anfwered the wife? * What has fear 
turned your brain ?"’ “* No, no, I had 
only forgot—but ftop, Iwill fecure it.’ 
In faving which, he lifts it upon his 
fhoulders, and made off. 

After having gone his rounds, and 
vificed carefully his doors, Travers re- 
turned to the chamber. ‘** Thave gota 
hufband, faid the woman, who it muit 
be confeffed has got a curious head upon 
his fhoulders, to forget one moment 
what he has done with is pork another.”’ 
At thefe words Travers fet up a cry. 
«« T told you they would fteal it from me, 
it is gone, and I fhall never fee it a- 
gain.’ Yet as the thieves could not 
be ‘vone far, he had {till fome hopes of 
recovering it, and inftantly ran after 
them. 

They had taken to a bye path, acrofs 
the fields, thar led towards the wood, 
where they intended to hide their booty. 
Hamet went before to fecure the way, 
and the brother, whofe load wasacon- 
fiderable impediment, followed him at 
a fmall diftenee. ‘Travers foon came 
up with the latter, he faw him plainly, 
and recognized him. ‘* You muft be 
fomewhat tired,” faid he, afluming the 
voice of the elder brother, ** give me 
the load, and let me take my turn.”— 
Berard, who thought his brother had 
been {peaking to him, gives Travers 
the pork, and walks on. But he had 
not proceeded one hundred yards, ere, 
to his great aftonifhment, he falls in 
with Hamet. ‘* Zounds,”’ cried he, 
| have beem enfnared. That rogue 
Travers has taken me in; but fee if I 
cannot make amends for my folly.” 

He then ftrips himfelf, puts his fhirt 
over his clothes, makes himéfelf a kind 
of woman's cap, and in that trim runs.as 
faft as he can by another path to the 
houfe of ‘Travers, whofe arrival he 
waits for at the door. As he fees him 
approaching, he comes, appearing as 
his wife, to mect Travers, and afks, 
with a feigned voice, whether he had 
recovered the pork. ** Yes, I have it,” 
aniwered the hufband.—+* Well give it 
me, and run quickly to the ftable, for 


I heard a noife there, and I fear they | 
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have broke in.” 
carcafe upon the others fhoulder’s, and 


when he returns into the houfe, he igs 
furprifed to find his wift in bed crying, 
and half dead with fear. He then per- 
ceived that he had been cheated again, 
Neverthelefs he was determined not to 
give out, and, as if his honour were 
concerned in this adventure, he vowed 
not to give up the conteft, till by fome 
means or other he came off victorious, 

He fufpected that the thieves this trip 
would not take the fame road, but he 
knew the foreft was the place they would 
make for, and accordingly went the 
neareft. way for it.. They had, in fa&, 
already got there, and in their triumph- 
al eagernefs to tafte the fruit of their 
their dexterity, they had juft lighteda 
fire ut the foot of an oak to boil a piece 
of the meat. The wood was green, 
and burred but indifferently, fo that to 
thake it blaze they were obliged to go 
and gather fome dried leaves and rotten 
branches. 

Travers, whom the light foon di- 
rected to the thieves, takes the advan- 
tage ef their diftance from the fire. He 
{trips hirafelf entirely naked, climbs the 
oak, fufpends himfelf by one arm, in 
the pofition of one who had been hang- 
ed, and when he fees the rogues re- 
turned, and bufy in blowing the fire, 
he roars out, with a voice like thunder, 
*¢ unhappy wretches, you will come to 
the fame end with me.” (The two 
brothers in confufion, imagine they fee 
and hear their father, and think of no- 
thing but their efcape., The other 
quickly fnatches his cloths and his pork, 
returns in triumph to his wife, and 
gives her an account of his recent vic- 
tory. She congratulates him with 2 
kifs on fo bold and well executed a ma- 
|meuvre. ** Let us not yet flatter our- 
| felyes with too much fecurity,” faid 
i 





he, ** thefe queer fellows ave not far 
off, and fo long as the pork fubfifts, I 
‘fhall not think it out of danger. But 
| boil fome water, we will drefs it, and 
| if they return, we hall fee what method 
| they will divine to get hold of it again.” 
| The one then made a fire, while the 
other divided the carcafe, and put it 
piece by piece into the kettle. They 
(both then feated themfelves to watch 


;1t, one on each fide of the fire place. 


{ But Travers who was almott ex- 


haufted 


Travers throws the 


goes once more to make his round. But. 
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haufted for want of reft, and fatigued 
by the eperations of the night, foon 
began to fhew a propenfity to fleep. 
*¢ Go and lay yourfelf down,”’ faid the 
wife, ** I will take care of the pot; all 
is faftehed, there is nothing to fear, and 
at all events if I fhould hear a noife I 
will give you notice.” 

On this affurance he threw himfelf 
upon the bed in his clothes, and imme- 
diately fell faft aflleep. The wife con- 
tinued for fome time to watch the 
caldron, but at laft fell afleep. 

In the mean time our thieves, after 
recovering from their alarm, had re- 
turned to the oak, but finding there 
neither pork, or man in chains, they 
eafily unravelled the plot. 1 hey con- 
ceived themlelves difhonoured, if in this 
conflict of ftratagems Travers fhould 
finally have the advantage; fo they re- 
turned to his houfe for this lait time, 
to firain their ingenuity to the ut- 
moft. 

Before they undertook any thing, 
Berard looked through the hole he had 
made in the wall, to fee if the enemy 
were upon the guard. He faw upon 
the one hand Travers ftretched upon 
the bed, and on the other his wife, 
whofe head nodded from fide to fide, 
with a ladle in one hand, while the pork 
was boiling in the caldron. ** They 
had a mind to fave us the trouble of 
drefling it,”’ faid Berard to his brother, 
*¢ and indeed it is the Jeaft they could 
doe, confidering what trouble they have 
given us already. Be fteady, and reft 
affured I will help you to fome of it. 
He then goes and cuts downa long pole, 
which he fharpens at one end, with this 
pole he climbs up the roof, and letting 
it down through the chimney, he flicks 
it intoa piece of pork, and raifes it up. 

Travers at that inftant happened to 
wake, he faw the manceuvre, and 
judged that with fuch expert enemies 
peace was preferable to war. ‘* Friend,” 
cried he, ** you have not done right in 
breaking through the roof of my houfe, 
and I have alfo been to blame in not 
inviting you to partake of the pork. 
Let us contend no longer for the fupe- 
riority in artifice, for it is a conteft that 
would never end. But come down and 
let us feafl together.”’ 

He went and opened the door for 
them, they fat down at table together, 
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and were heartily. reconciled to each 
other. 





The BARONS of VERGEN. 
(Continued from Vol. XXI, p. 585.) 
T HE approach of day fummoned 


Agolan to retire. The baronefs 
having fixed the time for their next 
meeting, led him back to the gate, 
where overwhelming him with tears and 
kiffes, fhe took a tender farewel. The 
duke was a witnefs to this fcene, as he 
had been to the firft meeting of the 
tovers. He had remained all! night in the 
garden, lefs to gain farther proof of the 
knight’s mnocence, of which he was 
now fully convinced, than to render him 
on the {pot the juftice that was due to 
him. The knight was no fooner out, 
than he made up to him, embraced him, 
afked pardon for the injurious fufpicions 
he had entertained, and affured him of 
his unalterable friendthip, Agolan fur- 
prifed to fee him there, conjured him by 
all that was moft dear to him, never to 
reveal the fecret, ** I fhall be ready to 
expire with grief,” faid he, ‘ did I 
imagine that any perfon in the world’ 
belides yourfelf had a fufpicion of my 
amour.” ‘** Say no more to me about 
it, anfwered the duke; for from this 
moment [I banith all recollection of it, 
and inftantly directing the diicourfe to 
another fubject, he conducted Agolan 
to the palace. ; 

At dinner he feated the knight by his 
fide, ftudioufly thewed him every kind 
of civility, and treated him with fuch 
marked atteation, that the dachefs could 
not endure it. She pretended to be ill, 
and quitting the table in vexation, went 
and lay down in her chamber. The 
duke, who did not immediately fufpect 
the caufe of her fudden retreat, ran to 
her in great alarm, and he enquired the 
caufe of this fudden and extraordmary 
indifpofition: ** Have I not reafon,”’ faid 
fhe to be difordered when you fhew fuch 
indifference toward me, as to invite to 
cur table the man who has given fuch 

sadly offences to us both? When after 
he complaints I yellerday made of him, 
| oblerved you, no doubt to infult me, 
loaded him with careffes? ** Madam, 
Pa aniwered 
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ered the doke, tell me no more of 
oie injuries, I know where his affec- 
tions are placed. Speak to me no farther 
on the fubjeét : for neither you nor any 
other perfon living can now deprive him 
of my friendthip.” ‘ He then went out 
without waiting a reply. 

The duchefs remained in confterna- 


tion. After having met with a rebuff 


fhe had a rival, and to complete her mi- 
fery, fhe was debarred from all know- 
ledge of the perfon, and denied the 
means of revenge. The fury of her jea- 
loufy neverthelefs infpired her with hopes 
of attaining it; and, reckoning upon the 
weak fondnefs of her hufband, fhe re- 
folved to force from him that very day 
the pernicious fecret that caufed her un- 
eafinefs. At night then, when the duke 
came to place himfelf by her fide, the 
made a pretence to move from him as 
if the were determined to renounce his 
bed. He held her, and embracing her 
affectionately, entreated her forbearance, 
46 What a falfe deceiver you are,” faid 
fhe, you affect here the language of love, 
and yet you never had a regard for me 
for a long time. Alas! have I been led 
away by your proteftations; the fond 
belief indeed was pleafing ; but now am 
I cruelly undeceived! ** How, faid the 
duke.”’ “ Agolan has deceived you by his 
falfchoods, and you have believed him 
in preference to me. I do not require to 
know his tale fince you are determined 
to conceal it from me; but what dif- 
tracts me is to meet with fo bad a return 
for all my tendernefs. Never has my 
heart, you well know, indulged a with, 
but it has been made known to you ; 
never have I poffeffed a fecret that was 
not entrufted you. My chief pleafure 
was, to go and repofe it in your breaft, 
and in retarn, you now announce your’s 
to me, only to inform me that I am not 
to be a partaker of them.” 

At thefe words the burft into tears, 
. fighed and fobbed fo piteoufly and with 
fuch imitation of forrow, and the duke 
began to foften, “ My love faid he, I 
cannot live under your difpleafure ; but 
know that I cannot with honour reveal 
What you require of me.” 

** Do not make fuch an avowal, m 
Jord, but to deceive me, ufe at leaft fome 
more platfible pretext. Your tendernefs 
often entrufted me with fecrets of much 
grcaterimpgrtance, and you know whe- 
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ther I ever gave you reafon to repent of 


your confidence. No, I muft again re- 


eat it ; you are not apprehenfive of my 
indifcretion ; but your heart is eftranged, 


and you no longer love me.” 


er words were then cut fhort by 


fobs, and her face inundated with tears. 


The duke in vain fought to confole her 
with careffes ; they only contributed to 
No, cried he, 
‘6 I can no longer withftand your grief, 


augment her forrows. 


nor conceal any thing from your love. 


You fhall fee how far the excefs of mine 
can tranfport me; but take care never 
to betray me; for my vengeance would 
be dreadful, and I give you notice no- 
thing lefs than your life could expiate 
it. Thefe are my conditions—do you 
feel yourfelf capable of acceding to 
them?” * Yes,I fubmit to themrungrace- 
ful as you are to think the fear of death 


can have a greater power over me than 
the apprehenfion of your difpleafure.” 


Thefe words completed the bufinefs 


of feducing the weak credulous duke. 
Love blinded him, he forgot his pro- 


mife, and imprudently told his faithlefs 
wife the whole confeffion that Agolan 


had made. He neither omitted the ren- 
dezvous in the garden of which he had 


been a witnefs, nor the well contrived 


maneeuvre of the little dog; nor above 
all, the tender affection his niece had 
fhewn towards the gallant knight. 
Every word he uttered felt like the 
point of a dagger, plunged into the bo- 
fom of the duchefs. Yet fhe retained fo 
far the command of his paffions as to 
preferve her diffimulation, and renewed 
feveral times the oaths of fecrecy that 
fhe had taken, but within the made vows 
of a very different nature, and was re- 
folved to die rather than not be revenged 
on her rival. From that moment fhe 


gave up her mind to the contrivance of 


the barbarous defign, day and night it 
haunted herimagination, andeveryinftant 
that retarded it, appeared an age to her. 

She found, however, no opportunity 
to let loofé her vengeance till Whitfun- 
tide. The duke then held a plenary 
court, to which all the men and women 
of diftinction in the duchy were invited, 


Vergy did not failto attend. At the fight\, 


of her the duchefs grew pale with rage 
and envy, and her frame was thrown 
into convulfions. She found means 
neverthelefs to diflemb!e her emotions, 
and 
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and endeavoured to beftow more than 
ordinary attention on her niece. But 
when the ladies removed into her apari- 
ment, to prepare themfelves for the ball, 
fhe exhorted them to gaicty and mirth. 
“ As for you,”’ faid fhe to the baronefs 
de Vergy, ** 1 commend you to the care 
‘6 Madam,” 
anfwered the lady, with gentleneis, 
«6 J] know not whom you allude to: I 
have no friend, but whom I may pub- 
licly avow, and who do credit both to 
my lord and myfelf.”—*I believe it moft 
fincerely, my gay neice, when a woman 
is fo dextrous as to know how to employ 
little dogs to the beit advantage, fhe 
need avow only what fhe pleafes.’’ The 
ladies paid no attention to a difcourfe 
they did not underftand, and went into 
the public room to begin the dances. 
As for the baronefs, who was ready to 
burft with thame and anguihh, fhe flipped 
into a neighbouring clofet, where the 
threw herfelf upon a couch, and gave 
herfelf up to defperation, without fo 
much as perceiving a female fervant that 
was prefent. Her firft complaints were 
reproaches to her lover, whom fhe fuf- 
pected of having bought the duchefs’s 
heart, at the price of perfidy to her.— 
After pouring forth the effnfions of her 


forrow in a various tranfition of paf- 


fions, fhe called upon death to relieve | 


her, and flretching out her arms, as if 
to clafp her lover in a laft forgiving 
embrace breathed a figh and expired. 
Azolan was in the hall with the ladies, 
and obliged from complaifance to join in 
their amufements ; but he did not fee her 
to whom his heart was attached, and his 
refilefs eyes fought her in every quarter; 
furprifed at aft, at her long abfence he 
enguired after her of the duke, who 
taking him by the hand, and pointing 


out to him the clofet, defired him to go | 
He enters it with | 


and feek her there. 
eagernefs of love, and beholds, Heavens, 
what a fight! a-pale and breathlefs 


corpfe. He feeks in vain to bring her to | 


life again by kiffes, his warm lips met 
lips congealed with death. The fervant 
whom he perceives and interrogates, tells 
him ingenuoufly all fhe had heard and 
feen. Too well informed by this recital, 
he exclaims, Oh! thou tendereft and 
beft of women, in recompence for fo 
much love and fidely, have I then be- 
trayed thee, and art thou alone to fufler 
tor it: no! I will dothee juflice—thou 
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fhalt be revenged—he then feized afword, 
which he perceived hanging ‘againit the 
wall, plunged it into his heart, and fell 
at the feet of his miftrefs. 

The frightened girl runs into the hall, 
to bear the two-fold mifchief that the 
had witnefled. The duke, on enteri 
the clofet, and beholding the fad {pect- 
acle, is fixed to the ground fome mo- 
ments with horror. He feizing at once 
the {word recking with the blood of his 
unhappy friend, returns to the duchets, 
I had vowed your death, cried he, if 
you betrayed me, die then, you are no 
longer fit to live. On which he ftabs 
her, and lays her dead at his feet. They 
ery out, and give the alarm on all fides. 
The dances are put a ftop to, and the 
company approach to view the awful 
fight. The duke then related to them 
the fad flory of the two lovers. In the 
relation of this his tears flowed abune 
dantly, and all that were prefent wept 
with him. But when the bodies were 
produced the whole company were dif- 
folved in an agony of grief, 

The next day the duke celebrated 
the death of the two faithful lovers With 
regal honours, and erected a rich mau- 
foleum, in which he placed them, in- 
clofed within the fame tomb. Havin 
fulfilled this duty, he next thought of 





the expiation of this crime. With this 
| intention he took the crofs, repaired to 
the Holy Land, and entered into the or- 
der of the Templars. He afterwards led 
a yery exemplary life, but could never 
forget the misfortunes he had occafioned 
by one fingle indifcretion. His appear- 
ance ever after indicated a rooted for- 
row, nor was a {mile ever feen upon his 
lips ; ~but he proved himfelf a valiant 
‘knight, and in the plains of Paleftine 
| facrificed many a proud Saracen to the 
manes of his betrayed friend. 














A Conwverfation with ABRAM, an A- 
byffinian, concerning the City of 
GWENDER, and the Sources of the 
Nive. By Sir W. Jones, Knt. 


[From the Firft Volume of the Afatic 
Refearches, jufh imported from Ben- 


val. 


PIAVING been informed that a na- 
tive of Abyffinia was in Calcutta, 
who fpoke Arabic with tolerable fluency, 
6 i fent 
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I fent for and examined him attentively 
on feveral fubjects, with which he feem- 
ed likely to be acquainted. His an- 
fwers were fo fimple and precife, and 
his whole demeanour fo remote from 
any fufpicion of falfehood, that I made 
a minute of his examination, which 
may not, perhaps, be unacceptable to 
the fociety. Gwender, which Bernter 
had long ago pronounced a capital city, 
though Ludolf afferted it to be only a 
military ftation, and conjectured that 
in a few years it would wholly difap- 
pear, is certainly, according to Abram, 
the metropolis of Abyffinia. He fays, 
that it is nearly as large and as popu- 
Jous as Mifs, or Kahera, which he faw 
on his pilgrimage to Jerufalem ; that it 
lies between two broad and deep rivers 
mamed Caha and Ancrib, both which 
flow into the Nile at the diflance of 
about fifteen days journey ; that all the 
walls of the houfes are of a red itone, 
and the roofs are thatch; that the ftreets 
are like thofe of Calcutta, but that the 
ways by which the king pafles are very 
fpaeidus ; that the palace, which has a 

laiftered roof, refembles a fortrefs, and 
ftands in the heart of the city; that 
the markets of the town abound in 
ulfe, and have alfo wheat and barley, 
= no rice; that fheep and goats are 
in plenty among them, and that the 
inhabitants are extremely fond of milk, 
cheefe, and whey, but that the country 
people and foldiery make no ttruple ot 
drinking the blood and eating the raw 
fleth of an ox, which they cut without 
caring whether he is dead or alive; that 
this favage diet is, however, by no 
means genera!. Alinonds, he fays, and 
dates, are not found in this cc‘intry, 
but grapes and peaches ripen there, and 
ia fome of the diltant provinces, efpe- 
cially at Carudar, wine is made in abund- 
ance; but a kind of mead is the com- 
mon inebriating liquor of the Abyfii- 
nians.—The late king was Tilca Ma 
hut (the firft of which words means 
root or origin), and the prefent his bro- 
ther Tilca Jerjis. He reprefents the 
royal forces at Gwender as confiderable, 
and afferts, perhaps at random, that 
near forty thoufand horfe are in that 
ftation. The troops are armed, he fays, 
with mufkets, lances, bows and arrows, 
icymeters and hangers. The counci! 
of flate confifts, by his account, of 
about forty miniflers, to whom almoft 
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all the executive part of government jg 


vice of a vizir, in whofe train he went 
to fee fountains of the Nile or Abbey, 
ufually called Alawy, about eight days 
journey from Gwender: he faw three 
fprings, one of which rifes from the 
the ground with a great noife, that may 
be heard at the diftance of five or fix 
miles. 


Nile by Gregory of Amhara, which 
Ludolf has printed in Ethiopic: he 
both read and explained it with great 
facility; whilft I compared his expla- 


it perfe€tly exact. He aflerted, of his 
own accord, that the defcription was 


heard in Ethiopia. When I interro« 
gated him on the languages and learning 
of his country, he anfwered, that fix 
or feven tongues at leaft were {poken 
there; that the moft elegant idiom, 
which the king ufed, was the Anma- 
ric; that the Ethiopic contained, as it 
is weli known, many Arabic words; 
that, befides their facred books, as the 
Prophecy of Enoch and others, they 
had hiflories of Abyflinia, and various 
literary compoftitions; that their lan- 
guage was taught in fchools and col- 
leges, of which there were feveral in 
the metropolis. He faid, that no Abyf- 
fian doubted thé exiflence of the royal 
prifon called Wahinin, fituated on a 
very lofty mountain, in which the fons 
and caughters of their kings were con- 
fined; but that, from the nature of 
the thing, a particular defcription of it 
could not be obtained. All thefe mat- 
ters, faid he, are explained, I fuppofe, 
in the writings of Yakub, whom I faw 
thirteen years ago in Gwender. He 
was a phyfician, and had attended the 
king’s brother, who was alfo a viziry 
in his laft illnefs. The prince died; 
yet the king loved Yakub, and indeed 
all the court and people loved him. 
Phe king received him in his palace as 
a guelt, fupplied him with every thing 
that he could want; and when he went 
to fee the fources of the Nile, and-other 
curiofities (for he was extremely curi- 
ous), he received every poffible affift- 
ance and accommodation trom the royal 
favour. He underftood the languages, 
and wrote and collected many books 





which he carried with him. Jt was im+ 
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I fhewed him the defcription of the : 


nation with the Latin verfion, and found @ 


conformable to all that he had feen and ” ’ 
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; aars for me to doubt, efpecially when 


e defcribed the perfon of Yakub, that 
he meant James Bruce, efg. who tra- 
yelled in the drefs of a Syrian phyfician, 
and probably afflumed with judgment a 
name well known in Abyflinia. He is 
ftill revered on mount Sinai for his fa- 
gacity in difcovering a {pring, of which 
the monaftery was in great need. He 
was known at Jedda by Mr. Mahommed 
Haffain, one of the moil intelligent Ma- 
hommedans in India; and I have feen 
him mentioned with great regard ina 
Jetter from an Arabian merchant at 
Mokha. It is probable that he entered 
Abyffinia by the way of Mufuwwa, a 
town in the poffeffion of the Mufful- 


= mans, and returned through the defert 


cies aed ae nei é : 


+h 


mentioned by Gregory in his delcrip- 
tion of the Nile. We may hope that 
Mr. Bruce will publifh an account of 
his interefting travels, with a verfion of 
the book of Enoch, which no one but 
himfelf can give us with fidelity. By 
the help of Abyffinian records, great 
light may be thrown on the hiftory of 
Yemen before the time of Muhammed, 
fince it is generally known, that four 
Ethiop kings fucceflively reigned in that 
country, having been invited over by 
the natives to oppofe the tyrant Dhu 
Nawas, and that they were in their 
turn expelled by the arms of the Hy- 
myarick princes, with the aid of Anu- 
fhirvan, king of Perfia, who did not 
fail, as it ufually happens, to keep in 
fubjection the people whom he had con- 
fented to relieve. If the annals of this 
period can be reftoréd, it muft be 
through the hiftories of . Abyflinia, 
which will alfo correét the errors of the 
beft. Afiatic writers on the Nile, and 
the country which it fertilifes. 





To the Editor of the Town and Country 


Magazine. 


STIR, 


HE damnation of dramatic produc 

tions has frequently been occafioned 

by whimfical contingencies; but the 

following inftances being effected by a 

jeu d’efprit not generally known, will, 

I trutt, be found acceptable to your 
Dumerous readers. 


In the early difplay of Mr. Garrick’s 
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powers at Druty-lane, a tragedy was 
brought forward, in whieh Rocius fuf- 
tains the character of king. Though 
there was nothing remarkably brilliant 
in the play, it met with no oppofition 
till the fifth aét, when Garrick, as the 
dying monarch, bequeathed his empire 
between his two fons, in the following 
line : 

“© Yointly *twixt you my crown I do 

bequeath.” 
When a quaint man getting up in the 


| pit, rejomed—— 


‘¢ Then Gops, they’ve juft got alfa 
crown a piece.” 

This threw the houfe into fuch a comie 

convulfion, that not another word of 

the tragedy was uttered upon the ftage. 

Villiers, the facetious duke of Buck- 

ingham, being prefent at the firft repre- 

fentation of one of Dryden’s pieces of 

heroic nonfenfe, where a lover fays— 

«* My wound is great, becaufe it is fo 
f{mall,”’ 


The duke inQantly exclaimed from the 
ftage box, 
‘¢ Then ’twould be greater were there 
none at al!.” 
The effect of this reparteee was fuch, 
that the play wag inflantly damned. 
Momus. 





ANECDOTE 
For a BISHOP’S TABLE. 


NOT very long ago, a gentleman, 

who fometimes fpeaks his mind, 
was dining at the table of a bifhop, fur- 
rounded by gentlemen who do not al- 
ways do fo—for they were his chaplains. 
His lordfhip gave much into the mar- 
vellous, to which the inferior clergy 
bowed affent. ‘** And I remember,’’ 
cries his lordthip, ** when the old palace 
of Ely was pulled down, their was a toad 
found under the wall, at leaft 8 inches 
acrofs the back, and twelve in length. 
The toad was fuppofed to be an hun- 
dred years old.” ** Wonderful,” an- 
fwered the chaplains. ‘* Wonderful 
indeed,’ anfwered the gentleman, *¢ for 
it proves that in thofe days there were 
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4° 
Te MINSTREL,, 


Who was turned out of HELL. 
4A Mowxisn Tate. 


op HERE lived formerly at Sens a 
minitre}, the beft natured fellow in 
the world, who, for a treaiure, would 
mot have a quarrel with a child; but a 
man without conduct, and the moft 
irregular that ever lived. 

He paffed his life in gaming, or at a 
favern, uniefs he was at ftill worle 

aces: if he earned a little money, 
aliredtly he carried it thither; was he 
without, he leit his fiddle in pawn. 
‘Thus always tattered, often pennylefs 
and barefoot, or in his fhirt expofed to 
athe raw and rorth-wind, he would have 
forced your pity. Notwithftanding 
this gay content, and his head always 
covered with a chaplet of green leaves. 
he fung without cealing, and would afk 
but one thing of God, which was to 
have made the week ali Sundays. 

At taft he died. A young devil, fill 
a novice, who, for a month paft, had 
heen running up and down to fnap up 
fome foul, without being able, notwith- 
flanding all his trouble to fucceed, he- 
ing by accident near the {put where our 
fidier Dipped his wind, took him upon 
his back, quite joyous, and carried him 
to hell. 

It was exactly the hour when the de- 
vils returned from hunting; Lucifer 
was feated on his throne to fee them 
arrive, and, as they came in, every one 
threw at his feet, what he had been 
able to take that day. 

This brought a prieft, that a robber, 
the one champions fkilled in fingle com- 
bat ; others, bilhops, abbot and monks, 
all caught napping when they lealt ex- 
pected it. 

"The fable monarch ftopt his captives 
a-while to eXamine them, and on a 
fignal immediately cauied them to be 
thrown into his cauldron. The time 
being over, he ordered the fates to be 
fhut, and afked, if all the devils were 
returned: ** Yes,” aniwered fome one, 
“except a poor ideot, very imple and 
unexperienced, who went out about a 
mouth ago, and who we muft not pro- 
bably expect to-day, becaule he will be 
athained ot returmog empty handed. 

‘ Phis joker had learcely tinifhed [peak- 
Ines when m ocame the young devil 
- doaded with his tattered minftrel, whom 


The Minftrel who was turned out of Hell. 


he humbly prefented to his majefty, 
** Come hither, faid Lucifer to the finger, 
What are you, robber, fpy, .or rik 
bald ?”? *¢ No, fir, I was a minftrel ; ang 
you {ce in me one who poffefied all the 
icience any man on earth could poflefs, 
notwithfianding which, I experienced 
a great many difficulties and much mi. 
fery ; but fince you have taken the troy. 


amufe you.” ‘* Yes, to be fure ; by the 
pope’s toes, that is the kind of mufic 
I like; here, hark ye, fee that caul 


fire.” * Moft willingly, fir; at leait, 


fuffer from cold. Our hero immedi- 
ately took poffeffion of his place, and 
during fome time, acquitted himfelf of 
his commiffion punctually. 

But one day Lucifer having convoked 
all his affiflants to go with him on the 
earth for a general {weep, before he fat 
out called ior the floker. I am going 
abroad, fays he, and leave under your 
guard all my prifoners, but remember, 
you fhall be anfwerable for them with 
the eyes of your head, and that if at 
my return, a fingle one is wanting—— 
*¢ Sir, go in peace, I will be anfwerable 
for them, you fhall find things in order 
at your return, and you fhall learn to 
rely on my fidelity.” ** Once more 
take {pecial care; your every thing de- 
pends on it. I will have you eaten up 
alive.”” Thefe precautions taken, the in- 
fernal army fet off. 

This was the moment St. Peter waited 
for ; he had heard shis difcourfe above in 
Heaven, and kept himfelf upon the 
watch to profit by iy. As foon as the 
demons were gone, he difguiles himfelf, 
took a long black beard, with well 
twilted muftachoes, defcended into hell, 
and accofiing the minftre!, ** Friend, 
ve two fhall make a party; here is a 
vox and dice, and fome good money to 
be won:’” at the jaime time he fhewed a 
iarge and long purfe full of eflerlings. 
“Sir, replied the other, it is in vain 
you come here to tempt me, for I fwear 
to you by God, I poffefs nothing in the 
world, but this torn fhirt that you fee.” 
‘* Well, if you have no money, flake in 
ts rocm a few fouls, I will be content 
with that money, and you need not fear 








Wanting them in a hurry. 
( To be continued.) 


ble to lodge me, I will fing, if that wil} | 


dron, and you arte already naked, | @ 
employ you to heat it, and above all, 7 
to take care there is always a good © 


I thall be certain for the future not to =~ 
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SIE IN LISI TEI IHS HNI HEA BS HBL HEIN HH IS BE ROHN AY BH 
POETICAL PIECES. 


PROLOGUE 


To the DRAMATIST. 


Written by Rowert Merry, Ep. 


And fpoken by Mr. Bernarv. 


I this bleft land, thro’ every varying 
age, rage. 
Public and private life have had their 
In good king Authur’s days, with 
cumb’rous fhield, {field ; 
The iron champions pranc’d apon the 
Relentlefs beauty bade the knights ad- 
vance, [lance. 
And bear the rage romantic on their 
From length of time this fury found its 
death, 
And wifer fathions mark'd Elizabeth, 
Her modeft dames were form’d of mil- 
der ftuff, 
But check’d prefumption by a mon- 
ftrous ruff, 
Their breakfaft rage all delicacy fhocks ; 
Early they pick’d the pinion of an ox ; 
Then rode in ftate behind the fceprer’d 
fair [mayor. 
On horfeback—full as well as my lord- 
‘Thefe modes howe’er ate alter’d, and 
of late, 
Beef, but not modefty, is out of date ; 
For now inftead of rich firloins, we ice 
Green calipafh, and yellow callipee, 
Now ladies fhine from phaetons afar, 
And very foon, perhaps may learn to 
fpar. 
Each modeft dame may quit the cara 
fpofa, 
To take a hug with Humphries or 
Mendoza. 
At leifure hours they work fettees and 
chairs, 
And waite their youth on puddings or 
on prayers. 
As thus the manners differ, writers try 
To trace the whimfical variety, 
With obfervation juft and svete true, 
Prefent each reigning folly to the view. 
Yet hold,our Author’s fcene all rage 
outgoes, 
A new, eccentric charaGer he thews ; 
Jan. 1790. 





No doughty Quixote; and no modern 
fighter, 

A dramatizing heroplay inditer, 

One who to gain applaufe, like wits in 
vogue, ° [logue 3 

Torments with prologue, or with epi- 

At every houie with incident he meets, 

And thinks he {ees proceffions in the 
ftreets: 

In common life will unities expect, 

Looks up in politics for ttage-effect, 

And fo mifled, that if his wife fhould 


die, 
€ She’s made a charming exit!” he 
would cry! 


But let me not our Comedy foreftall ; 
Or court your judgment till the curtain 
falls [to beguiles 
Meanwhile we'll ftrive your patience 
And win from lovelieft lips the bright'n- 
ing fmile. 
Welcome th’ approving luftre as it flies 
From this refulgent hemifphere of eyes ; 
Such as it is, we give it to your views 
And truft our caufe to candour, and to 
you. ' 


— | 


EPILOG WU &,; 
- WRITTEN BY 





Mites Peter ANDREWS, 
’ Spoken by Mr. Lewis 


In the charaéer of Vapid. 


Efq. 


(As be advances the curtain fuddanly drops: J 


GAdSO, I’m caught! the wags have 
fhut me out ; 
But why? My part’s to fcribble, not 


to {pout ; 

I could write Epilogues for all who 
feck ’em ; 

But may my play be damn’d, if I can 
ipeak ’em. 

66 Die all! die nobly!” that’s the plany 
my boys=—= 

Fun, fire, and pathos! metre, mirth 
and noife, [ hiccups, 


To make you die with laughter, or the 

Tickle your favourites, or {math your 
tCa-cups, 

G Varip’s 























































































‘ POE 


Varip’s the man; have atyou, great 
and frall— 
Here will J Mand, and dramatife you all. 
Come forth my fvelin (pulls out @ 
pencil ) ftrike th’ aftonifh'’d town ; 
Say, thall I write you up or cut you 
down? [ aways 
Nay, never tremble, por flink 
*Tis what we authors fuffer every day. 
Stop that thin Jemmy inthe thickfet coat, 
Him with the towel underneath his 
throat ; 
If fo tied up, he plays the willing fool, 
T'll hang him up at once to ridicule. 
Perhaps ‘twill help to keep the lobby 
quiet, [ riot. 
And fave it from his nightly noife and 
And you, my little madam in the bonnet, 
Don’t grin, I’ll have you down depend 
on it; 
For while fo furbelowed a fcreen you 
keep, 
Not one behind can get a fingle peep, 
S’blood? when my play appears, what 
crouds ther’il be, . 
What an o’erflowimg houfe methinks 
I fee! 

Here, box-keeper, are thefe my places? 
=— INO=—= 

Madam Van Bulk has taken all that row; 

"Then I'll go back—you can’t—you can, 
fhe fibs, 

Keep down your elbows, or you’ll break 
my ribs. 

Zounds, how ye fquceze! of what 
d’ye think ont made is? 

Is this your wig, fir? No, fir, it’s that 
lady's. frows! 

Then the fide boxes—what delightful 

Peers, poets, nabobs, Jews, and ‘pren- 
tice Beaux ! 

Alderman Cramp, a gouty rich old cit, 

With his young bride fo lovingly will fit ; 

While = gy rake who fees the happy 

air, 

A blifs to wonderful refolves to fhare. 

Tle whilpers madam, you've a charming 
Ipoule, Lhis brows; 

So neat in limb, and then fo fimooth 

Sir, 1 don’t underftand youmwhats’ 
fay dove ? 

Nothing my duck, I'd only dropt my 

ro come ? 
‘To-morrow, at the fruit fhop, will you 
At twelve o’clock—Lord, fir, how you 
ody preiume ; 

Who’s that that fcroudges ? you fhan’t 

fhove my wife— 


I thove her ; a good joke upon my life ; 





TX Y. 


Leave him to me—how.daré you thug | 


totreat me? 
I dare doany thing if you’ll but meetme? 
Me meet a man? I fhould’n’t have 
thought of you ; 
Attwelveindeeds I can’t get out tilltwo, 
Then all the parties whether pleas’d or 


not, 
Turn towards the ftage and mufe upon | 
the plot, 
So catch the author at fome that or 
therefore, 


And praife or damn him, without why 
or wherefore— 


If fuch friends cherifh, or fuch foes } 


affai!, 


Who knows, but even my Comedy | 


may fail ? 


Should then my writing prove but time | 


mif- pent, 


Let me but act to pleafe, andI’mcontent. | 





ELEG Y. 


THE ruddy morn now rear’d her rofy 

head, [thro’ the ‘ky, 

And fpread her golden ftreamers 

Black night receding from before it fled, 

To poles remote, in native gloom te 
lie. 


The warrior ceck with clarion fhrill a- 
wakes [ dream ; 

The drowfy fluggard from his lazy 
Sleep from the milk-maid, and the 
plowman breaks, [ ftream. 


Who rife to labour in life’s pafling 


The warbling fongfters of the neigh- 
br’ing grove, [ gale; 
In vocal chorus meet the morning 


Sad Philomela chaunts*her tale of love, — 
While every note’s re-echoe@ from | 


the vale. 








Rous’d by the fymphony that charms | | 


the ear, {heady 

I from the pillow rais’d my languid 
Attentively the pleafing founds to hear, 
Before trom me for ever they recede 


Ye cheerful quire, I cried, a long fare- 
wel ! [you; 
A long farewell your Colin takes of 
To diftant lands unwillingly I fail, 
And rocky thoresy and barb’rous men 
to view. 
Ye 











les 








P O-E 


flere would I ftay, if chance my lot 

- had caft, 

Aad joyful deem my future blifs 
[fecure, 

But now, alas! that happy day is paft, 

And, ah! I muft my prefent fate 
endure. 


My natal foil I cannot placid leave, 
Although misfortunes round about 
me play, 
E’en reafon’s voice me cannot undeceive, 


To fly from native lands cheerful 


away. 


The lofty veffels anchor’d in the bay, 
The winds invite, the billows ceafe 
to roar, 
The bluft’ring failor urges me to go 
With ag fteps down to the fandy 
ore. 


He knows not of the fympathetic figh, 
That friends and lovers to each other 
owe, 
Or thus he would not favagely deny 
A {pace to groan—an interval of woe! 


Rous’d by his clamour from the bed I 
. bound, 
And quick prepare to leave my pleaf- 
ing home, 
To hear the angry billows harfhly found, 
And there, perhaps, to find a wat’ry 
tomb. 


Now all that’s dear receive a fad adieu ! 
My little brothers dry your weeping 
eyes; 
Ye infant fouls, my forrow ftreams for 
you ! 
For you my pray’rs fhall pierce the 
{pangled fkies. 


On life’s wide ocean we muft al be toft, 
Its watery billows beat with weary 


feet, 
Till death prefents us on the happy 
coatt, 
Where fainting mariners in union 
meet. 


Down to the ftrand, with penfive fteps 


and flow, 
I bend, and mount the veffel’s painted 
fide ; [ blow, 


The rigging whiftles while the breezes 
That bears us gently through the {wel- 
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High on the ftern I view from far the 
fmoke [ thiess 
OF my loft village, crowding to the 
I fee the oxen lab’ring in the yoke, 
And hear,the woolly flocks’ lamenting 
cries, 


The ~—_7 Woods where I was wont to 
play, 
Or walk in lonefome folitude ferene, 
Or through the devious wilds ferenely 


ftray, 
And filver Dighty’s fweet meand’ring 
ftream. 
From far appear, receding from my 
fight, 
The well known mountain’s leffen’d 
to the eye, 
Each {cene familiar fhuns my aching 
fight, fly, 


And while I gazethelandfcape See. 


Old Ponte’s rock I can difcern no more, 
Nor where the beacon fhoots above 
the waves, 
And mould’ring Broughty on the peb- 
bly fhore. 
But faintly glimmers, and the fight 
deceives. 


- 


The varjous fcenes that charm’d my 
former years [night ; 

Fly like the day before the flar of 

And, as the veffel to the larboard fteers, 

Likethe fleet fhadow, vanihh trom the 
fight. ' 


A heaving figh my rifing 

And down the tears 
from my eyes ; 

In agony I beat my tortur’d breaft, 

And wildly utter lamentable cries, 


grief expreft, 
all trickling 


Thy power, O reafon! could not calm 

my mind, [roll, 

Nor bid tumultuous paffion ceafe to 

Till time, that cures all woe, defign’d 

To = omms her wonted feat the 
oul. 


ThenloudI cried, alas! adieu! once more 

Ye briny floods! convey the parting 
found 

To reach at length the harfh refounding 

fhore. { trees around. 


And hills, and vales, and woods, and 
JuvENtS. 





ling tide. 


Ga _ Fo- 
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Tee MINSTREL, 
Who was turned out of HELL. 


A Mowkisn TAte. 
oy HERE lived formerly at Sens a 
minttrel, the beft natured fellow in 
the world, who, for a treafure, would 
mot have a quarrel with a child; bui a 
man without conduct, and the moft 
irregular that ever lived. 

He paffed his life in gaming, or at a 
tavern, unlefs he was at ftill worfe 
places: if he earned a little money, 
dire€ily he carried it thither ;.was he 
without, he left his fiddle in pawn. 
Thus always tattered, often pennylefs 
and barefoot, or in his fhirt expofed to 
the raw and north-wind, he would have 
forced your pity. Notwithftanding 
this gay content, and his head always 
covered with a chaplet of green leaves. 
he fung without ceafing, and would afk 
but one thing of God, which was to 
have made the week all Sundays. 

At laft he died. A young devil, fill 
a novice, who, for a month paft, had 
been running up and down to fnap up 
fome foul, without being able, notwith- 
ftanding all his trouble to fucceed, be- 
ing by accident near the {pot where our 
fidler flipped his wind, took him upon 
his back, quite joyous, and carried him 
to hell. 

Tt was exactly the hour when the de- 
vils returned trom hunting; Lucifer 
was feated on his throne to fee them 
arrive, and, as they came in, every one 
threw at his feet, what he had been 
able to take that day. 

This brought a prieft, that a robber, 
the one champions {killed in fingle com- 
bat; others, bifhops, abbot and monks, 
all caught napping when they leaft ex- 
pected it. 

The fable monarch ftopt his captives 
a-while to examine them, and on a 
fignal immediately caufed them to be 
thrown into his cauldron. The time 
being over, he ordered the gates to be 
fhut, and afked, if all the devils were 
returned: ** Yes,”’ anfwered fome one, 
** except a poor ideot, very fimple and 
unexperienced, -who went out about a 
gnonth ago, and who we muft not pro- 
bably expect to-day, becaufe he will be 
afhamed of returning empty-handed. 

Phis joker had fcaréely tinithed fpeak- 
ing,. when in came the young devil 
Joaded with his iatiered minitrel, whom 





. 


The Minftrel who was turned out of Hell. 


he humb! fented to his maijefiy, 
** Come hither, fai Lucifer to the rei 
What are you, robber, fpy, or rib. 
bald 7”? ** No, ter, I was a minftrel ; and 
you fee in me one who poffeffed ali the’ 
fcience any man on earth could poffels, 
notwithftanding which, I experienced 
a great many difficulties and much mi. 
fery ; but fince you have taken the trou. 
ble to lodge me, I will fing, if that will 
amufe you.” * Yes, to be furé ; by the 
res toes, that is the kind of mufic 

ike ; here, hark ye, fee that caul- 
dron, and you are already naked, | 
employ you to heat it, and above all, 
to take care there is always a good 
fire.” * Moft willingly, fir; at leait, 
I thall be certain for the future not te 
faffer from cold.. Our hero immedi 
ately took pofleffion of his place, and 
during fome time, acquitted himéfelf of 
his commiffion punétually. 

But one day Lucifer having convoked 
all his-affiftants to go with him on the 
earth for a general iweep, before he fat 
out called for the floker. I am going 
abroad, fays he, and leave under your 
guard all my prifoners, but remember 
you fhall be anfwerable for them with 
the eyes of your head, and that if a 
my return, a fingle one is wanting—— 
‘* Sir, go in peace, I will be anfwerable 
for them, you fhall find things in order 
at your return, and you fhall learn to 
rely on my fidelity.” ** Once mor 
take fpecial care; your every thing de- 
pends on it. J will have you eaten up 
alive.” Thefe precautions taken, the im 
fernal army fet off. 

This was the moment St. Peter waited 
for ; he had heard this difcourfe above ia 
Heaven, and kept himfelf upon the 
watch to profit by it. As foon as the 
demons were gone, he difguifes himfelf, 
took a long black beard, with well 
twifted muftachoes, defcended into hell, 
and accofting the minftrel, * Friend, 
we two fhall make a party; here isa 
box and dice, and fome good money to 
be wor :”’ at the fame time he theweda 
iarge and long purfe full of efterlings. 
“* Sir, replied the other, it is in vail 
you come here to tempt me, for I {wear 
to you by God, I poflefs nothing in the 
world, but this torn fhirt that you fee.” 
‘6 Well, if you have no money, flake ia 
its Soom a few fouls, I will be content 
with that money, and you need not feat 

vanting them’ in a harry. 
( To be continued.) 








POETICA 

PROLOGUE 
To the DRAMATISTS 

Written by Rowext Mekky, Ez: 
And fpoken by Mr. BERNARD. 

N this bleft land, thro? every varying 

tig ue mn 

cumb’rous fhield, . .. _ .{field; 

pis ereretse S 


: [lance. 
And age the rage 


romantic on their 
From leagth of time this fury found its 


And oie - ee mark'd Elizabeth, 
Her modeft dames were form’d of mil- 


» ,der ftuff, : : 
But check’d ee by 4 mon- 


ftrous 
Their breakfaft rage all delicacy thocks ; 
Early they pick’d the pinion of an ox; 
Then rode in ftaté behind the fcepter’d: 
fair {mayor. 
Qn hotfeback—full as well as my, lord- 
Thefé modes howe’er are alter’d, and 
T —y f date 
t not modefty, is out o ; 
- sow inftead of rich firloins, we fee 
reen calipafh, and wcallipee, 
Now ladies thine J saag phactons afer, 
a fopn; perhaps may learn to 
Bach mde : damé may quit the cara 
po 
To take a hug with Humphries or 


Mendoza. 

At leifure hours they work fettees and 
chairs, 

And wafte their youth on puddings or 


As thus the manners differ, Seen 7 
To trace the whi 


imnfical 
es obfervation juft and mirror true, 
fent each reig reigning folly to the view. 
Yet hold,—our Av fcene all rage | 
out 


A new, eccentric chiradigr he thews ; 
J Ade 1790. 


L PIECES. 
2 ay Cate ¢; and no modern. 


A dramatizing phon 


One vio 2 to i 

Vogue, 
Torments with prologue, ot oi wiht ah 
At houfe with incident he meets, 
And th he fees proceffioris in the 


inditer, 
like Clog Note 


In common life will unities expel, 


Looks up ir politics for ftage- 
And i ied, that if his wife ee 


* She’s made a charming exit!” he 
would 


But let me chp bd Comedy ‘foreftall ; 

Or court your judgment til! the curtain. 
fall : [to uile, 

Meanwhile, we'll ftrive your patience 

And witi from lovelieft lips the bright'n-, 

Weleomé th” approving loftre as it Mi 

elcome th’ approving luftre as it i. 

From this refulgent hesaifphere of 

Such as it is, we give it to your vow, 

And troft our caufe to candour, and to 
you. 


a 





EPILOGUE, 
WRITTEN BY 
Mites Perse Anprews, Efq 
Spoken by Mr. Lewis 
In the charafiet of Vapid. 


(As be advances the curtain fuddenly crepe: 


.GADSO, I'm caught! the wags have 
.  fhut me out; 
But why? My part’s to {cribble, not 

£* to fpout ; 
I pra "Epilogues for all who 
Bot may my ple be damn’d, if I can 


“ Die ail! die nobly!” that’s the plan, 


Fun, fire, and pathos! metre, mirth 
and noife, [hi 

To make you die with laughter, or 

Tickle your favourites, or {mawh need 


va re) Vari0’s 





| 
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Varip’e the man; have a 
wees ; You, great 


will I ftand, and dramatife you all. 


‘forth my javelin (pulls out a 


th’ aftonith’d town 7 


ee ee eee 
Nay, never tremble, 
*Tis what we aughors 
Fie wih tie tod uohe 


wk 
foffer © ‘ day- 
coat, 


hie 
throat ; 
If fo tied up, ‘he plays the fool, 
Pil hang him up at once to ri 
am 2 be Be 


And an it ‘from his nightly 
Asnd you, my litrle madam in the — 
Don’t grin, I'll have you dow depend 


For whic fshcowed » free you 
Bot ent bend cae gat a fingle peep, 


$’blood? when my play appears, what 
crouds ther'll b 4 is 


What an o’erflowing ‘house methinks 


I fee! 


Here, box-keeper, are thefe my places? 
—No— 


Madam VarrBulk has taken all that rew; 
Then ae back—you can’t—you can, 


Keep rm od elbows, or you'll break 


Zounds, oe ye fqueeze ! of what 
d’ye think one made is ? 

Is this oe wig, fir? No, fir, it’s that 

rows! 

Then the fide boxes—what delightful 

Peers, a: em — Jews, anid ’pren- 


Alderman — a 
- With his young bride 
While & gay rake who fees ke the =. 


- bi fo wonderful refolves to fhare. 
le whi madam, you’ve a charmin 
fpovte, [his ae 
So neat in limb, and then fo fmooth 
Sir, I don’t underftand you—whats’ 
fay dove? 
Nothing my duck, I'd only dropt my 
glove-—— comie ? 
To-morrow, at the fruit fhop, will you 
At twelve o’clock—Lord, fir, how you 


prefume ; 
Who's that that feroudges ? you shan’t 
fhove my wife— 


Pioviapiy rich b~ ms 


B fhove jer good joke upon my i 
é 


5 
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Rove Siete me—how dare you thu 


| dare doanythite tf you'llbut meetme? 

Me oo pe ge ? - fthould’n’t have 
ought o: 

At aan, cant get out till twe, 

Then r gee partics whether pleas’d or 


Turn towonde the ftage and mufe upon 
the plot, 
So catch the author @t fome that o 
theréfore, 
And praife or damn him, without why 
or wherefore— 
If a cherith, or fuch foes 


Who knows, but even my Comedy 
may fail ? 
Should then my writing prove but time 


Let me but but sett. topleafe, and ’mcontent, 





ELEGY... 


THE es morn new rear’d her 
thro’ the fky, 
And a her golden ftreamers 
Black eccading from before it fled, 
To poles remote, in native gloom to 


| The warrior ceck with clarion fhrill a« 
wakes {dream Fy 

The drowfy floggard from his lazy 
Sklep from the milk-maid, and the 
plewman breaks, [ftream. 

Who rife te labour im life’s paffing 


The warbling fongfters of the neigh- 
br’ing grove, [gales 
In vocal chorus meet the morning 
Sad Philomela chaunts her tale of love, 
ice | oy note’s re-echoed from 

¢ vale. 


Rous’d Bhan the fymphony that charms 


[heady 
m fom the pillow rais’d my languid 
er 


the pleafi founds to hear, 
m me fer veer they recede, 
Ye cheerful quire, I cried, a —< fare- 
wel! yous 

A long farewell your — enh 

To diftant lands unwillingly I fail, 

And rocky thores, and barb’rous men 
to views Ye 
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High on the ftern I view from far the 
had cat,’  ~ } fmoke — [ thies; 
And joyful deem my future blifs] Of my loft village, crowding to the 
[fecure, : deyispaf I yo o a in the yoke, 
now, alas! that happy day is paft, ear,the woolly flocks’ lamenting 
ser rae I mut my prefent fate cries. r 
* endure. : 
: The thady woods where I was went to 
My natal foil I cannot placid leave, 


play, 
Although misfortunes round about} Or walk in lonefome (olitude ferene, 
E’en reafon’s voice me cannot undeceive, ftray, 
To fly from mative lands cheerful] And filver Dighty’s fweet meand’ring 
away. ftream. 


lofty veflels anchor’d in the From far a receding from 
Tey inion, the billows Cale mn . ag 
© roar, — ¢ The wl known mountain’s leffen’d 
The biift’ring failor urges me to to the eye, 
With Speedy ep dowa to the fandy Each re familiar fhuns my aching 
re. ; : t, y: 
Anawhile I gazethelandfcapefeemste 
He knows net of the fympathetic figh, 


That friends and lovers to each o Old Ponte’s rock I can difcerg no morgy 
Nor where the beacon fhoots above 


owe 
@r thus he would not favagely deny the waves, 
A fpace to groan—an interval of wee! | And teeid cng Broughty on the pebe 


ly & 
Rous’d by his clamour from the bed I t faintly glimmers, and the fi 
end ie - me 


> 
And quick to leave . 
home Rabe: The various fcenes that charm’d my 
To hear the angry billows harthiy found, former years [night 
And there, péthaps, to find  wat’ry]| Fly like the day before the flar of 
tomb. And, as the veffel to the larboard fteers, 
Likethe fleet thadow, vanifh from the 
Now all that’s dear receive a fad adjéu ! figat, 
My little brothers dry your weeping figh as 
; A heavjn i 
Ye aft fouls, my forow reams fe peg ang edpieend gts cae 
you from my eyes; 
For you my pray’rs fhall pieree the | In I beat my tortur’d brealt, 
fpangled fkies. r nna wildly inne baamnalioniinn 


On life’s wide ocean we muff all be toft, | Thy power, O reafon! could not calm 
Its watery billows beat with weary my mind, [roll, 
TH — Nor bid Si greaenap an nay ae 
prefents us on the ha Till time. cures all woe, defign’ 
coaft, _ std To bid refume her wonted feat ‘the 

inti foul. 


, ThenloudI cried, alas! adieu! once more 
Down to Se fond, with penfive fteps| Ye briny floods! convey the parting 
Ww fe 


and > ound 
I bend, and mount the veffel’s painted |To reach at length the harth refoundin 
. fide ; ; [blow, fhore. [ trees le 
The rigging whiftles while the breezes} Andhills, and vales, and woods, and 
That bears us gently through the {wel- Jusducm, 
ling tide. | 
Gs FO- 
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FOREIGN QCCURRENCES, 


Semlin, Nev. 20 


OUR troops having attacked the caftle 
“ of Sekol, the Turks for fome time 
maintained an obftinate refiftance, but 
were at length obliged to yield to fupe- 
riér force. In the caftle were found 
nine pieces of hew cannon, a great quan- 
tity of provifions and a number of Jive 
cattle. . 
Vienna, Nov. 30. An officer from 
rince Potemkin’s army has brought in- 
telligence of the furrender of Bender on 
the rsth inftant; the garrifon of which 
fortrefs, with as many of the inhabitants 
as were difpofed to follow, were to be 
efcorted to Ifmail. ) 
Bruffels, Dec. 12. At length, notwith- 
ftanding the armiftice, and every other 
retence, 500 brave patriots of Bruffels, 
Rave dared to engage in battle with 
6000 Auftrians. The action commenced 
efterday afternoon at four o’clock. The 
kin atéempt was to make prifoners of 
of all the faldiers who guarded the Mint, 


and thofe who were quartered in the dif- 


ferent convents. General D’Alton did 
his utmoft from fix o’clock in the morn- 
ing to pegociate an armiftice. About 
feven o’clock 800 men of Bender-D’Aloft 
entered the city with two pieces of can- 
non, which they planted on the Grand 
Place. About ten o’clock general D’Al- 
ton thought proper to fend'a large de- 
tgonent in order to releafe, by for- 
(Tole means, the officers and privates made 
= in the Baffeville. This was the 
ignal for a new engagement, which wil] 
be ever memorable for its victory. The 
Patriots, no longer able to containjthem- 
fzlvesy routed the whole detachment. To 
the number of 500, at the utmoft, they 
invefted the Great Market, and aftera 
moft obftinate confli€, they,made them- 
felves mafler of the corps de garde, and 
two _— of canhon, and took about 
4co Auftrian prifoners. About the fame 
time the enaagement re-commenced in 
all quarters of the city; and, in lefs 
than two hours the Patriots made them- 
felves mafters of the barracks of the 
military and of the magazines, in which 
they found near 2000 mufquets, be- 
fides cartridges, ammunition, &c. To- 


wards moon, they attacked the Park and 





the Place Royale, where the grand body 
of troops were concenjered, with twelve ‘ 
pieces of cannon. After a very heavy 
firing on both fides, D’Alton perceiving 
that the place was no longer tenable 
againft fo much bravery, capitulated for 
the immediate retreat of his garrifon; 
and the requeft having been acceded t 

about pne o’clock they departed with 
great precipitation, through the Porte de 
Namur. But as all the foldiers are not 


equally inclined to follow him, at 


moment this is writing they are fquab- 
ling among themfelves, without the city. 
Already we have more than s0090 
prifoners ; but few killed, and no houles 
plundered. 

Mechlin, Dee. 18. This morning 
about eleveno’clock the celebrated Henry 
Van der Ngots tect enipotentiary 
for the province of nt, made his 
public and triumphant entry into this 
city, accompanied by feveral members 
of the flates, and a number of dignified 
clergymen and nobles. He came from 

a, and had paffed through Lierre. 
At the entrance of the city he was receiv- 
ed by a depuration from the magiftrates 
and the five trading companies, where 
he was addrefled and. compli . 
The anfwer made by this extraordinary 
man contained, among other obferva- 
tions, the following one: ** This grea 
work of our deliverance having $8 
undertaken in defence of our religion 
and liberty, God has yifibly protected it. 
It is not to me, therefore, or to any 
human power, that the fuccefs which has 
attended it fhould’be afcribed.”” Mr. Van 
der Noot then entered the city, where 
he remained more than an hour, to re- 
ceive the compliments of all ranks of ci- 
tizens, when he fet out with his duite 
for } s. 
Paris, December 21. On Saturday, 
fter a wazm debate in the National 
embly, the plan of finance agreed on 
by M. Necker, the committee of ten, 
andthediredtors of the Caife D’ E/compy 
was decreed by & great majority in the 
following terms: . 

** The notes of the Cai/fe D’ E/compte 
fhall be received in payment at all public 
and private baziks till the firft of July 


*7%: es The 








DomesTic INTELLIGENCE. 


« The Caife D’ E/compte thall fupply 
the treafury with eighty millions in its 
own notes, between this and July. 

“ The feventy millions advanced to 
the treafury in 1787, thall be repaid by 
annuities of eight per cent. for twenty 


Wn For the fums nop pe in} ats, aed 
the firft fix months of 1790, 

given 170 millions of orders on the Bank 
of Extraordinaries, or bills of purchafe 
on the landed pgs to be fet to fale, 
bearing intereft at five per cent. and 
payable at the rate of five millions per 
month, from July 1790, to 179%, and 
afterwards at the rate of ten millions per 
month. 

“ The Caife D’ Efcompte thal be au- 
thorized to create twenty-five thoufand 
pew fhares, payable by fixth parts, 
monthly, from fesuare next, one half 
in moneyy, or notes of the Caiffe. 

‘* The dividend thall be fixed at fix 
per cent. and the furplus go to an accu- 
mulating fund. - 

«© When this fund fhall amount to fix 
percent. on the whole capital, five fixths 
of it thall be added to the capital, with 
a dividend on it of fix per cent, 

* The ftockholders of the Caifle fhail 
be repaid at the rate of two thoufand [i- 
vres a fhare, by four equal half-yearly 
payments, beginning in January 1791.. 
“ A Bank of Extraordinaries fhall be 





formed, to which fhall be carried the | 
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produce of the patriotic contribution, 
of the fales ordered by this decree, and 
all other articles of extraordinary receipt. 

*¢ This bank to be charged with the 
payment of all public debts and arrears, 
which the National Aflembly thall order 
to be extinguifhed. 

« The domains of the crown, except 


be | the forefts, and fuch of the roya! palaces 


as the king may with to bé*referved, 
fhall be fet to fale, and alfo as much of 
the chugch lands as, with the former, 
thall amopnt to 400 millions of livres. 

** The National Affembly will point 
out the objects aforefaid, and regulate the 
manner and conditions of the file, after 
receiving the neceffary information from 
the Affemblies of Department, agreeably 
to the decree of November the 2d. 

s¢ On the Bank of Extraordinaries 
fhall be drawn bills of tooo livres each, 
to the amount of the property to be fold 
hearing intereft at five per cent. which 
bills fhall be taken in preference in the 
purchafe of the faid perty ; and of 
thefe one hundred millions thall be paid 
off in 1791, one hundred in 1792, eigh- 
ty in 1793, eighty in 1794, and the reft 
in 3795." 

The new divifion of the kingdom in- 
to departments is in great forwardnefs: 


‘the Committee of Conftitution having 


been materially affifted in their labours 
by the deputics from the feveral pro- 


vinces. 





— 


A 


DOMESTIC IN 


Extra& of a Letter from Madras. 
May 20, 1789. 

THE letters from the fouthward, recei- 

ved yefterday and to-day, bring ac- 
count of an oppofition to the detachment 
under commaad of Col.. Stewart, rather 
more obftinate than was expected at fo 
early a flage; and of am action on the 
r4th inftant, bravely maintained by the 
Murdoos as they called—Vellee 
Murdoo and Chinna@furdoo, in defence 
of the fort at Colluagagdy. The follow- 
ing are the particulag® mentioned in an 
Extrad of a letter from the Camp at 


This morning at “o'clock we be- 





TELLIGENCE. 


gan the attack, and I am forry to add, it 
was defperate and bloody beyond expec- 
tation; é lafted until near one o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the principal vil- 
lage was taken g but it was flormed once 
or twice before this could be effected, 
and our people were repulfed with the 
lofs of fome men ; the artillery could not 
get up to fupport them, or they maft 
have carried it the firft attack. Lieut- 
Taylor was fhot through the thigh by 
a mufket ball; captain Read flightly 
wounded in the Ieg; and, as near as I 
can guefs, four or five of ovr grenadiers 
are killed, and 12 wounded, fome of them 
mortally; many of the 72d are killed 

2 and 
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and wounded, but none of their officers. 
Mr. Freer is fhot through the arm,’ and 
the bone dangeronfly fhattered---Enfigns 
Macklerath, Ridge, and Cormack, are 
wounded, as is fieutenant Cuppage 
(flightly) in the hand.—Several Sepoys 
killed and wounded; the Nabob, who 
is with us, is alfo wounded. 

s¢ A deferter from the Murdoos fays, 
that Chinna Murdoo has left his fon, and 
that another of the family is fhot through 
the neck ; a number of their people have 
been alfo killed and wounded. The ar- 
tillery have had 15 men wounded, but 
no officer hurt. Some horfes and a quan- 
tity of grain were found in the place.” 

We learn from other accounts that 
fieutenant Duff, of the 72d, is alfo 
fligitly wounded, and none of the offi- 
cers dangeroufly, except lieutenant 
Freer, and enfign Ridge. 

Dec. 4. Prince Erneft Auguftus, his 
majefty’s sth Son arrived at Florence, 
with three Hanoverian officers in his re- 
tinue. Ihe 8th he arrived at Pifa, where 
his royal highnefs, forthe winter, fixes 
his refidence. The next day the grand- 
duke was informed of his arrival, and 
appointed the following morning, at 
twelve, for receiving the prince: at ele- 
ven the fame morning the three eldeft 
archdukes waited apon the prince. At 
half an hour after eleven, the grand- 
duke likewife waited upon the prince, 
and accompanied him in his carriage to 
the palace, where his royal highnefs 
was received by the grand-duchefs, 
furrounded by the royal family and ex- 
ore every mark of honour due to 

is high rank, with every expreffion of 
politenefs and tendernefs, fo naturally 
peculiar to the fovereigns of Tyfcany. 

The grand-duke commanded every 
palace in Tufcany to be ready to receive 
the prince, and that he fhould be con- 

antly attended with the carriages, fer- 
vants, and faddie-horfes of the court. 

Tregony. Dec. 27. ‘The laft harveft 
was the molt unproductive of corn that 
has been known in this county for a 
great number of years. Our crops of 
wheat were in general very fmall, and 
a great part of our barley has been fo 
much injured, by inceffant rains, as to 
be unfit for the purpofes of bread or 
malt ; in confeqhence of which we have 
been under the gloomy apprehenfions of 

— fearcity and dearth early in the 
uing year: from this difagreeable 


Domeflic Intelligence: 


profpect, we are in a great meafure, 
pily relieved by thé timely interpofiticn 
of government, in allowing an importa. 
tion from America, and the humane in. 
terference of the Cornifh metal comps. 
ny, who are about to eftablith a fund, 
fubfcription, for the purpofe of po 
ing 3000 quarters of barley, for the ug 
of our miners, 

Yan. 1. The Oxford canal was on 
Friday opened by the arrival of 200 ton 
of coals, befides corn and other effeds. 
The firft boat entered the bafon a few 
minutes before twelve o’clock, difplaying 
the union flag, and having on board the 
band belonging to the Oxford fhire militia, 
They were received by a vaft concourf 
of people, with loud huzzas ; and an og 
having been roafted whole upon the 
wharf, on approaching, the band ftrug 
up the Roaft Beef of Old England; a 
favourite old tune, and well applied, 
The fifes and drums afterwards paraded 
through the ftreets. 

5 TheDifcovery floop of war, equipped 


commiffion, and Capt Roberts appoint- 
ed to command her. She will be re 
for her voyage in March next, and 
he gone about four years. . 

6. The following are fome particulary 
of the riot in Dublin occafioned by the 
magiftrates fuppreffing a bull-baiting og 
St. Stephen’s day. 

Intelligence of this matter was given 
by a Mr. Patrick, of Abbey-ftreet, to 
Mr. Sheriff Vance and Mr. Alderman 
Carleton. ' 

Thofe gentlemen conjunctively aps 
plied forthwith fer a party of the Caftle- 
guard—and proceeded to the place, and 
ordered the mob to difperfe, fome of 
whom replied they were committing n0 
riot and refufed to quit the ground. 

The guards were then ordered to load 
and prime; about eight of the populace 
were then feized and taken into cuftody, 
with whom the magiftrates and guard 
were eeding up Abbey-ftreet,: on 
their item the New-Prifon, and were 
followed by a confiderable number of the 
others, with an ihtent, as is fuppefed, to 
refcue their: companions. They threw 
feveral ftones at tiie magiftrates and fol- 
diery, and the former gave orders to the 
latter to fire—which they did at firk 
over the heads of the ulace ; but this 
not having the défired effect of intimida- 





tion, they were ordered to SS 






for the voyage of difcoveries, is put into § 
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Births and Marriages. 


did not fire by vollie# but .. 


it prifoners towards the goal. 
On this unforunate occafion James 
Manaffey, Patrick Kregan, and Farrel 


Reddy were killed on the {pot, and eight 
= very dangeroufl . 
baker’s 

sa Abbey. treet, with an hamper of bread 
on his fhoulder. ‘ 

Mr. Martin’s fon, keeper of the Lif- 
fey-ftreet Hotel, a very promifing youth, 
was fhot through the arm about twenty 
yards from his father’s houfe, having 
gone fo far to enquire into the occafion 
of the uproar. His life is defpaired of. 

The lady of Mr. M*Mahon narrowly 
efcaped a thower of balls, which palled 
jn every direction over the carriagc in 
which the rode. ; 

A lady reclining on her elbow im a 
window, che age © rachgaaas tian 

nounced out 0 cr. 

OO cones pacar Nar on Sunday 
morning on the bodies of the unfortunate 
men who were kill—their verdict was, 
« Death frem g un-fhot wounds by the fol- 
diers firing to difperfe a riotous mob, 
under the diretion of fheriff Vance, ac- 
companied by alderman Carleton.” 

u1. The enfuing feffion of parliament 
muft inevitably be of long duration, as 
well as full of bafinefs. Befides. all the 
current and ordinary matters of the year, 
and the queftions which imcidentally ma 
arife, the following are articles of or 
i » which have cither fteod 
over from the laft feffion, or elfe are 
fixed and determined to be introduced 
foon after the meeting of parliament, 
viz. 
The momentous bufinefs of the flave- 
trade. 

The arduous and difficult fettlement 
of the Canada conftitution. 

The alteration and amendment of the 
tobacco bill. 

The plan for liquidating the whole 
unfunded debt. 

The final fettlement of the crown 
lands, &c. 

A bill to regulate the fees, hours of 
—- and holidays at the Cuftom 


> 
A bill to regulate the coafting trade 
this kingdom, cockets, bonds, &c. 
A bill to regulate the future modes of 
tections in the city of Weltminfter. 
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gh i fe Boer shin See Cathos 
s. 

The reform of the Scotch boroughs. 

The repeal of the Teft and Corpos 
ration acts. 

A bill for the regulation of weights 
and meafures all over the kingdom. 

The debtor and creditor bill. 

A Committee to be appointed to. fix 
for ever the right of voting in the city 
and liberties of Weftmintier. 

‘The much contefted bill for making a 
navigable canal from Bithep’s Stortford. 

Haftings’s trial, &c. &e. &c. 

BIRTHS. 


Fan. 3. Lady of James Ofgood, efq. 
of Philip’s Norton, of a fon.—Lady of 
Michael Pargiter, efg. of St. Neots, of 
a fon.—Lady of Richard Smith. efq. of 
Colchefter,, of a daughter.—Lady of 
Henry Champrey, efq. of Croydon, of 
a fon.—4. Lady of fir Watts Horton, 
bart. of a fon. _ 


MARRIAGES. 


Fan. 2. Hinman Ailenby, efq. of 
Long Sutton, Lincolnfhire, to miis A. 
Radifh of Margaret-ft. Cavendith-fq.— 
Jo. Hamer efq. of Halifax, to mifs Cath. 
Royds.— Macauley, efq. of Hud- 
dersfield, te mifs Edwards, of Halifax. 
—Fr. Butler, efg. of Manchelter, to 
mifs) Whitewell.—H. Barrow, efq, of 
Grantham, to mifs Sclby.—Tho. Wil- 
fon, efqg. of Cork, to mifs Lee.—J. 
Shuttleworth, efq. ef ‘Thames-ftreet, 
to mifs Bradley.—H. Moody, cfg. of 
Coventry=f. to mifs Mafon.— Baily Wi - 
lington, efq. of the royal artillery, to 
mits Pitcairn, of Bedford-fq.— Lewis 
Wolfe, efq. to mifs M. Hales Ratcliff, 
of Dover.—W. Soams, cfg. of Canter 
bury, to mifs Wilecox.—Kaby Moore, 
efq. of Bafingftoke, te mifs King.— 

a. Pine -efq. of Edmonton, to mifs 

urton.—H. Hate Townfend, efq. of. 

Bruce-caftle, to mifs Charlotte Lake, 
of Edmonton.—W. mane ret 
Newburn, Northumberland, to mife 
Hiey.—Fr. Gates, efq. of Marlboroughy 
to mifs Condell.—Mat. Carey; efq. of 
Tadcafter, to mifs Clutterbuck.—Ja. 
Panton, efq. of Cambridge, to mifs 
Berry.—8. Rt. Harris, efq. of St Margas* 
rets, Weftminfier, to mrfs Churchill of 
Abingdon-{t.—Lyndon Evelyn, efq., of 
Lincoln’s inn, to mifs Pimlott, of Brom- 
ley, Kent.—David Latouch, efq. of 
Duplin, 
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Dublin, te the right hon. Lady Cecilia 
Leefon.—Peter Newcombe, efquire, of 
Chelmsford, to mifs Honoria Stock, of 
Beads-hall Effex.~-John Delafield, efg. 
of Caftle-ft. Long-acre, to mifs Combe, 
of Great-Ruffel ed iferae ante i 
- Sam w. the navy to 
boos ger Dundee. —Ja. Cade, efq. 
of Géething-lane, f6 mifs Louifa Rith- 
of Croydon:—Hon. H. Fitzroy; 
to A.We :—Hon. Mr.: Digby, 
to mifé Gunning.—Philip W$nter, efq. 
of Ald 3 Saffolk, to mifs Ha- 
milton, of Ménfdon-foreft.—The hon. 
and rev. Charles Lindfay, fo mifs =. 
dell, of Bolton, Lincolnfhire.—12. W. 
Griy,® efq. of Dartmouth, Devon. to 
Mifs Jane Lys, of Gofport.—Capt. 
Sutherland, of the navy, to Mifs Louifa 
Coletitooke, of Bath.—Rd. Brown, efq. 
of Abétford, to Mrs. Greatrex, of 
Doncafter.— Ja. Wingate, efq. of Mil- 
nearn, Scotland, to mils Aitken.— 
Rd. Gwyllam, etq. of Lombard-ftr. to 
mifs Corrock, of King-ftr. Cheapfide.— 
‘an. 14. Capt. Woolmore, of the Earl 
albot Eaft Indiaman, to mifs Turner of 
Limehoufe. 


DEATHS: 


Yan. 2. Mrs. Blagraves daughter of 
fir Geo. Cobbs—Charlés Price, efq. of 
Shrewfoury.— Mrs. Nairne, of Sand- 
wich.—Mrs. Dick, of Newry, Ireland.— 
Mife Lowther, of Stocken-hall, Rut- 
Jandth.— Mrs. Cailiaud, of Afhton, Ox- 
fordth.— Mrs. oes | of a Or- 
mond-ftr. Queen fy.—The Hon. Joha 
Butler, of Perro bil, Dublin.— Mr. 
Ford, reétor of Midiummer Norton, 
Somerfethh. — Mife Hawes, of Hayes, 
Middlefex.— Wm. Haffel, viear of Hol- 
ingbourn, Kent. Ja. Burney, efq. of 

w.—Mils Henrictta rdon, of 
inella’.—Ja. Farrell, efq. of Chefter.— 
ey efq, of Cote, Gloucefterth. 
Cuthbertfon, ys of Sarum.— 
Seephea efg. of Clapham.— Mifs 
Harriet‘White, of Great 


é, r-mond-ftr. 
=Ja. Durell, ef. of Northampton.— 
Green, efq. of Taunton.—Tho. 

kis, efg. of Queen-fq. — James 
Fleming, fq. of York.—John Eccles, 


tector of Stoke Bruerne, Northamptonhh. | 





Marriages and Dosis. 


—The lady of Alexander Scurfork, efq, 
of Carmarthen. Tho. Houghton, efq, 
of Hereford.—Mrs Cook, oF Stratford. 
reen, — Ja. Kennet, efq. of New Bond. 
fir — —Davifon, ef9. of Liverpool — 
The lady of James Macfarlane, efg. of 
Burnhea —H. Adams, efq. of Leeds. 
J.Sandys, efq. of ip on upon Thames, 
— Mrs. Alceck, of Lifmore. - Ph. Barret, 
efq..of Ipfwich.—4. The Lady of —~ 
Milfctd, efq. of Exetér.— 5. Michael 
Wood, jun. ef. of Tingley-hall, Yorkth, 
—8; Geo. Cieghort, M. D. Dublin.— 
Geo. Crofby, efq. of Upton, Effex.— 
William Sotherton, ef. 6f Dorrington, 
Weft Riding, Yorkth. John Clough, efg. 
of York.—Mifs Mary Aune Bailey, of 
Hope, Lancafh.— The lady of Valen- 
tine Greet, efg. Nedrman-fircet.— Mus 
Reeves, of Wefiham, Effex.—The lady 
éf Tho. Ellis, efq. of Stoke Newington, 
—Mfs. Walter, of Stalbridge, Dorfet- 
fhire.—J. Warren, tector of Little Sax- 
ham, Suffolk.—Nath. Chduncey, efq. of 
Caftle-ftr. Leicefter-fields. — Mrs. Garé 
nault; of Great Queen-ftr.Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. — Mrs. Bouchier, of Holywell, 
Oxford.— Stow Clayton, efq. of New- 
cafile.—The lady of Fra. Balfour, eff. 
of Edin — Edward Colthurlt, efq 
of Sunday’s Well, Cork.—Mifs Marig 
| of Caftle Malone, Ireland — 
rf. Grefly, of Litchfield. — Dr. 
hed ores = Parade, Bath.—Th¢ 
i@y of John Jefferys, efg. of Bath~ 
Wa. Beech, efq. of Dublin.—Anthon) 
Br@bazon, éarl of Meath.—13. Walter 
Brett, ¢fq. of Odiam.—The lady of H. 
Browne, efq. of Caftle Margaret, co 
of Mayo.—Mifs Mary Ker, of Black- 


fhiel, Scotland.— ——Lee, minifter of 


Wyerfdale, Lancafh.—The lady of col, 
Capper, in the Eaft Indies.—Ja. Spence, 
efq. treafurer of the bank of Scotland.— 
Major general Archibald Mc Nab, col. 
of the 4rft regiment of foot.—18. 

Burnel, efq. alderman of Aldgate 
Ward.—The rev. Sam. Knight, A. M. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge.—The 
lady of Tho. Cockayne of Hitchin, Herts, 
— John Rutherford, efq. of Perth.—Thé 
lady of Jofiah Dornford, efq. of Dept- 
ford-road, 
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